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ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON: HIS INCUMBENCY 
OF NEWBATTLE. 

The interest felt in the communications of your 
correspondents, Errtonnacn and Mr. Secretan, 
regarding Archbishop Leighton, leads me to think 
that some particulars, which throw light on a 
— of his life of which little has hitherto been 

nhown, may not be unwelcome to many of your 
readers. It will be remembered that Leighton 
was, for rather more than eleven years (from Dec. 
1641, to Feb. 1653), minister of the parish of 
Newbattle (then called Newbotle), in the Pres- 
bytery of Dalkeith. His history during this pe- 


riod is, in the biographies of him which have | 
hitherto been written, almost a blank; indeed, | 


with the exception of what Bishop Burnet says 


on the subject, and which has, without inquiry | 


and without investigation, been servilely copied 
by one biographer after another, it may be re- 
garded as entirely so. Some inquiries which I 
was recently making having led me to peruse 
the Records of the Presbytery of Dalkeith from 
1639 to 1653, which fill a closely written folio 
volume of about four hundred pages, I was so 
much struck with the new light which they throw 
upon the connection of my illustrious predecessor 
with the Church of Scotland, and with the re- 


futation which they give to certain statements | 
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of Burnet, that I copied out all the portions di- 
rectly relating to Leighton. I subsequently copied 
out of our Parochial Records a number of pas- 
sages bearing on his connection with this parish. 
The whole of these were read by Mr. Laing of 
Edinburgh to the Antiquarian Society there, and 
will, in due course, be published in its Zransac- 
tions. As, however, it will be some little time 
before they are printed, and as their circulation 
in this form must be comparatively limited, it has 
occurred to me, that it might interest your readers 
to state shortly the substance of these extracts, and 
to quote a few of the more interesting. 

Before proceeding to do this, I may mention 
that a part of Newbattle Manse, in which I live, 
furms the house inhabited by Leighton. It ap- 
pears from the parochial records, that it was built 
in 1625, during the incumbency of Me. John 
Aird, while over one of the windows is engraved 
in stone the inscription “ Evangelio et Posteris.” 
The pulpit in Newbattle church is that from which 
Leighton preached, having, according to tradition, 
been removed from the old church to the new 
when the latter was built in 1727. The four 
communion cups of silver are the same that were 
used by him, having been presented to the “ Kirk 
of Newbotle” by various parishioners on 29th 
May, 1646. 

The first mention of Leighton’s name in the 
Presbytery Records occurs on July 15th, 1641, 
when “Mr. Rob‘ Lichton is appointed to adde 
the next day,” which he does. On September 
3rd his presentation is lodged. The usual steps 
are gone through, and on Dec. 16th it is men- 
tioned,— 

“Qlk day after sermon Mr. Johne Knox posed y° s‘ 
Mr. Rot Lichtone and y* parochiners of Newbotle wt 
sundry questions competent to y® occasion; Mr. Rot, with 


| imposition of hands and solemn prayer, was admitted 


minister at Newbotle.” 


Burnet enlarges on the fidelity with which 
Leighton discharged the pastoral duties of his 
This is corroborated by some entries in the 
Parochial, Records which are extant from March 
12, 1643 till about 1650. Thus on 14th August, 
1643, there is a long minute, in which it is said that 

“ The minister and elders of the parochin of Newbattell, 
considering the manie evillis that follow upon the neglect 
of bringing up childring at school, and especially that it is 
not only ane maine cause of their grosse rudness and in- 
civility, bot of thair ungodlines and ignorance of the 
principillis of religion, and makis them also almost un- 
teachabill, have ordained that all parents w'in the said 
paroch be cairfull, so soone as thair childring com to ca- 
pabill yeiris to send them to some school, that they may 
learn at y® leist to reid, and that, whosoever sall be found 
wtin this paroch to faill heirin, sall be obliged to pay as 
give they did send thair childring to school according to 
the number of thame or be utherwayes censured as the 
Session sall think fitting.” 


In the accounts of the Session, which are kept 
with great fulness and accuracy, it would seem 
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that great liberality was exercised in paying for 
the education of poor children. Numerous en- 
tries of payments of school fees for them are 
found: the usual rate being ten shillings (Scots) | 
ver quarter, or somewhat less than a penny ster- | 
ling per week. 

A long minute is found under date Feb. 11, 
1644, by which the whole parish was divided into 
districts of manageable size, and an elder ap- 
pointed to visit and superintend each district ; 
and then it is ordained : — 

“ That everie ane be cairfall wtin thair awin boundis 
designit to visit frequently, as once in fyfteen dayis, and 
to inquyr about family exercises in everie house, and the 
conversation of the people. Especially to tak ordour w* 
cursing, swearing, or scolding and excessive drinking, 
give anie such disordour be fund among them, and to be 
cairfull in visiting the sick, and sik as arin want. To 
give notice of thame to the Minister and Session.” 


Subsequent to 1645, the minutes are kept with 
less care than previously, and the great majority 
of the entries relate to the exercise of discipline. 

Burnet further says “he had a very low voice, 
and so could not be heard by a great crowd.” 

On 6th April, 1648, the brethren present were 
asked whether they had all read the Declaration 
sent down by the Commission of the General As- 
sembly, and all declared they had : “ onely Robert 
Porteous the Elder of Newbotle, declared that 
Mr. Robert Leightoun had made the precentor 
read it, and that because of the lownesse of his 
owne voice, which could not be heard thorow the 
whole Kirk.” 

On June 15th, being interrogated on the sub- 
ject, Leighton answered, “ that that Sabboth q® 
the Declaration wes to be red, he wes so troubled 
w‘ ane great dufluction, that he wes not able to 
extend his voyce, and therfore wes necessitat to 
do that, farr by his intention, bot it shall be 
helpet in tyme coming.” 

And again, on 3rd Feb., 1653, he assigns as his 
reasons for wishing “ to be lowsed from his minis- 
trie at y* Kirk of Newbotle, y* greatness of y* 
congregation farre exceeding his strength for dis- 
ebarging y* dewties y‘of, especially the extreme 
weakness of his voice; not being able to reache 
the halfe of them when they are convened, which 
hes long pressed him very sore, as he had formerly 
often expressed.” (A Report on the Estate of 
Neubotle, on Nov. 2, 1648, says that there were 
in it “ ebout 900 comiunicants.”) 

So far Burnet is confirmed by contemporary 
evidence. He makes other statements, however, 
which are directly contradicted by the Records of 
the Presbytery. Thus he says: — 

“ Leighton soon came to see the follies of the Presby- 
terians, and to dislike their Covenant, particularly their 
imposing it, and their fury against all who differed from 
them. He found they were not capable of large thoughts; 
theirs were narrow as their tempers were sour; so he 
grew weary of mixing with them. He scarce ever went | 
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to their meetings, and lived in great retirement, minding 
only the care of his own parish of Neubotle.” 


Whether the sentiments which Leighton is here 
represented as having, during his incumbency of 
Newbattle, entertained towards his brethren of 
the Presbytery of Dalkeith, were a mere imagina- 
tion of Burnet, or whether Leighton himself, at 
a subsequent period of his life, fancied and told 
him that such had been the case, it is impos- 
sible now to determine; but that Leighton did 
entertain them at the time, the Records of the 
Presbytery show was not the case; while they 
prove beyond a doubt, that the statement that 
“the scarce ever went to their meetings” is with- 
out a shadow of foundation. 

That he did not sympathise keenly with those 
who were very zealous for the covenant, is likely 
enough, I do not think that he ever sympathised 
very keenly with any party whatever which de- 
nounced and persecuted those who differed from it. 
So far as church government and order were 
concerned, he seems at all periods of his life to 
have been a thorough-going latitudinarian. But 
that he disliked the Covenant and his brethren of 
the Presbytery, I should, for his own sake, be 
very unwilling to believe: for, to admit this, 
would be to deal a heavy blow to his sincerity and 
straightforwardness. 

The Society of Antiquaries in Edinburgh pos- 
sesses the Original Covenant signed by him, by 
Lord Lothian, and by about two hundred other 
parishioners of Newbotle, in October, 1643.* At 
various meetings of Presbytery, at which he was 
present, resolutions were unanimously come to 
regarding the reading of declarations connected 
with the Covenant ; and specially on 21st Decem- 
ber, 1648, when he was present, it is recorded 
that “the Brethren, being particularly enquyred 
by the Moderator if they had observed the fast, 
and renewed the Covenant, according to the di- 
rections given by the Commission of the General 
Assembly, answered all that they had so done, 
which Mr, Jh. Knox was ordained to report to 
the Commission.” 

That he was not on good terms with his bre- 
thren, there is no evidence ; nay, all the presump- 
tions are to the contrary. He was, as it will be 
immediately shown, a good attender of the Pres- 
bytery ; and from the circumstance that, on May 2, 
1650, Mr. Robert Cowper, minister of Temple, 
was censured “for absenting himself from the 
brethren’s company at dinner ”—his reason being, 
“an unwillingnesse to be reconciled to the gud- 
wife of the house where they dined, with whom 
he had some variance,” the presumption is, that 





* In the account of the Session of Newbattle, the fol- 
lowing entry occurs under date, 22nd October, 1643: — 
“Given for the Acts of y* Assembly - 00 13 4 

Mair for the Covenant - - - 00 040” 
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it was the custom for all the members to dine to- 
gether. 


minister of Borthwick, a parish in the Presbytery. 
The Call, among other things, makes him promise, 
«yt it will be your studie not to break, bot enter- 


taine and preserve y® union and Harmonie of this | 


Presbyterie q'in they are so singularly happie in 
this distracted time.” I find, too, that whenever 
a committee was appointed to transact any busi- 
ness of special difficulty or delicacy, Leighton was 
almost invariably a member. On the whole, there- 
fore, there seems no ground for believing that 
Leighton did not live in amity with his brethren 
of the Presbytery. 

Burnet next asserts that Leighton scarce ever 
went to the meetings of the Presbytery. To this 
the Records afford the most explicit contradiction. 
The Presbytery then met ordinarily on the Thurs- 
day of every week. For the whole period of 
Leighton’s incumbency of Newbattle, the Records 
of the Presbytery are quite complete, with the 


exception of one leaf which has been accidentally | 
lost, and each minute shows who were present. | 


Up till May, 1647, it had been the custom to 
enter the names merely of those who were absent. 
At that time, however, the Synod found fault 
with this practice; and enjoined the Presbytery 
to enter in full the names both of the present and 
absent members, which was afterwards done. 
There are, therefore, the most ample means for 
deciding as to the regularity of any member's at- 
tendance. For the first year of his incumbency, 
Leighton was somewhat irregular in his attend- 
ance. Having a large parish, he found, I dare 
say, that it was not easy, while he was making 
hinself acquainted with the state of his flock, to 
give one day every week to attendance at the 
Presbytery. After a time, and as his acquain- 
tance with its members increased, he became more 
regular ; so that, from 1644 downwards, he gave 
at least an average attendance at its meetings. 
I took the trouble of counting the number of 
times he was present at the Presbytery during the 
first year after the sederunt began to be entered 
in full; and I found that from May 20th, 1647, 
when he seems to have returned from London, to 
which place he had been sent for in February 
“by his father, who was lying sick,” till March 23, 


1648, when he again left for England on “ some | 


necessary businesse” there were forty-one meet- 
ings of Presbytery, — some of these being merely 
visitations in distant parishes ; — and that Leigh- 
ton was present at twenty-nine of them. 

The fact is that no one could be habitually 
absent without cause from the meetings of Pres- 
bytery, so strict was the supervision both of the 
Presbytery and Synod. Thus I find under Nov. 23, 
1643, the following entry : — 

“Mr. William Calderwood (Minister of Heriot) being 


In the minute for April 15, 1652, there | 
js inserted the Call to a Mr. John Weir, to be | 
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inquired that day anent the reason of his absence from 

the Synod answered, that he was so taken up with sundrie 

weightie businesses, and especiallie with the marying of 

| awyfe, that he had no leisure to be present thir, The 

| Brethren thought the reason not to be sufficient to hinder 
him from the Synod, and therfor they censured him for 
his absence.” 

The only occasions on which anything occurred 
that could give the slightest foundation for the 
report of his not living in friendship with his 
brethren of the Presbytery were—once, when he 
went away to England without leave and remained 

| for a considerable time; and another time when 
, he declined attending the General Assembly after 
| he had been elected the representative member 
from the Presbytery. It may be mentioned that 
Leighton, during the time of his incumbency here, 
was a frequent visitor to England. After 1646 
he seems to have gone there every year, —some- 
times on account of his father's health, and some- 
times on account of “ weightie businesse.” It 
was then, as it is now, the law of the Church of 
Scotland, that a minister cannot be absent more 
than a few weeks in the year from his parish 
without leave asked and obtained from the Pres- 
bytery of the bounds. Year after year Leighton 
appears asking for leave to go to England, usually 
to see his father. This is regularly given; and 
| great kindness and consideration seem always to 
have been shown to him. His absence usually 
extended to two or three months. In 1648, how- 
| ever, he seems to have gone away without permis- 
sion, and on June 15 — the same day on which he 
made the explanation already quoted regarding 
his not reading the declaration himself — he was 
asked “ Why he went away to England without 
obtaining libertie from the Presbyterie, seeing ther 
wes acts expresly prohibiting ministers to be ab- 
sent from their charge three Sabboths together 
under the pain of deposition, unlesse they have 
obtainet libertie from ther presbyterie?” He 
excused himself by saying, among other things, 
that, “‘ When he went away he intendit onlie to 
have been absent two or three Sabboths at the 
most,” “ bot when he cam to York he found an 
busines of an neir friend's, but non of his own, 
that necessitat him to go further and stay longer 
| than he intendet.” 
After further proceedings, “he being removit 
| and his excuses being considerit and they charit- 
ablie constructed, did appoynt him to be gravlie 
admonishet to amend, which was accordingly done 
be the Moderator after his incalling, and reseavit 
be him humblie and promisit be the grace of 
(God) to amend.” 

At the next meeting, June 22, Leighton is 
elected one of the Commissioners to the General 
Assembly. He assigns various reasons for not 
accepting the office. The Presbytery persists, 
and gives him fourteen days for considering the 
matter. He is not present at that meeting, but on 
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Aug. 31 “wes posit why he did not come to that 
meeting of Presbyterie and embrace the commis- 
sion?” His answer was that “ he wes so troubled 
with an (distillation ?) y* he was not able to come 
out for the space of two or thrie days,” and also 
“that he wes very infirm and feared that he 
should not have been able to have waited on the 
sitting of the grall Assembly.” Other reasons are 
assigned, all of which, “ being ponderit be the 
Brethren and found somewhat weak they thought 
him censurable.” On Septr. 7, 


“ Having charitably considerit his reasons, and finding 
that it wes not disaffection unto the cause of Christ, 
neither out of any disrespect unto the ordinance of his 
bretheren, but judging it modestie in thair brother whos 
infirmitie in bodie movit him to it, Did ordain him 
gravly to be admonishet be the Moderator for his impru- 
dent cariage, and to beware of the lyk in tyme coming, 
which wes accordingly downe, and wes modestly taken 
by him and w'all promisit be the grace of God to amend.” 


Another statement of Burnet’s which these re- 
cords disprove is to the following effect : 


“In the year 1648 Leighton declared himself for the 
engagement for the King. But the Earl of Lothian, who 
lived in his parish, bad so high an esteem for him that he 
persuaded the violent men not to meddle with him, 
though he gave occasion to great exception; for, when 
some in his parish who had been in the engagement were 
ordered to make public profession of their repentance 
for it, he told them they had been in an engagement in 
which they had neglected their duty to God, and had 
been guiltie of injustice and violence, of drunkenness, 
and other immoralities, and he charged them to repent 


of these seriously, without meddling with the quarrel or | 


grounds of that war,” 


The assertion that Leighton declared for the En- 
gagement in 1648 has been adopted by biographer 
after biographer, without any one ever taking the 
trouble to make any inquiry regarding its correct- 
ness. Of course, itis never so easy to prove a neg- 
ative as a positive, and therefore it is not so easy to 
prove that Leighton did not do a certain thing, as 
to prove that he was a regular attender of the 
Presbytery. 


read over the narrative of the proceedings of the 


Still I am sure that no one could 
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| ingagement.” 


Presbytery of Dalkeith during 1648 and 1649, | 


without coming to the conclusion that it was 
utterly impossible for any member of the Presby- 
tery to have acted as Leighton is said to have 
acted, without the matter having been taken up 
by the Presbytery, and proceedings instituted 
against him, — and this apart altogether from the 
positive proof which they afford that Leighton 


joined with his brethren in finding fault with and | 


rebuking those who joined in the Engagement, 
To bring forward all the evidence adducible on 
this point would occupy too much of your space. 
Investigations were made in every parish re- 
garding all who had shown any favour to the 
Engagement, and all who were discovered to have 
done so, including the Earl of Dalhousie, Lord 


Ramsay, and many-others, had to appear before 
the Presbytery and sign a disavowal and recan-. 
tation of the Engagement. A whole page of the 
volume is filled with these names. No minister 
appears among them, nor any parishioner of New- 
battle ; but there are several Expectants, as they 
were then called. One, named Robert Whyte, 
was charged with not having prayed in the Laird 
of Lugton's family, where he was tutor and chap- 
lain, against the Engagement. After a long pro- 
cess, in which Leighton took part, Whyte was 
suspended, and had ultimately to sign the recant- 
ation. To suppose, therefore, that Leighton could 
have spoken to any of his people, as Burnet re- 
presents him to have done, is simply ludicrous. 
But we are not left to merely negative evidence 
on this point. Unless we are to suppose that 
Leighton was destitute of all honour and sin- 
cerity, he could not, if he entertained the views 
ascribed to him by Burnet, have acted as we find 
him doing. Thus on August 5, 1648, he was 
present and took part in arrangements by the 
Presbytery about copying and reading “ The De- 
claration against the Engagement.” In Sept. 1648 
he was present at the process against Robert 
Whyte. On Nov. 7, 1648, he was member ofa 
Committee of Synod appointed for “ trying if 
any member of the assemblie had bein active 
promoters of the last sinfull ingadgement, or had 
accession y‘to, or had hand in carieing on the 
samen.” ‘This Committee reported that they had 
“cleared their number,” but that there “are 
fyve ruling Elders who have had accession to the 
On Feb. 8, 1649, John Pringle, 
another Expectant, is charged with not preaching 
against the Engagement. Evidence is led at some 
length, and in the end certain charges are found 
proven, such as “that he was erroneous in his 
judgment by thinking the engagement lawfull, 
and in his practice by venting this his erroneous 
judgment in diverse places and companies,” &c.; 
“ tur which causes,” it is added, “ though some of 
the brethren, namely, Mr. Robert Leightone and 
Mr. Jhone Sinclare (thought) that to their best 
sense and judgment, he had testified to them and 
evidenced true signes of sorrow and repentance for 
his errors and miscarriages in relation to the late 
engagement, the Presbytery suspended bim from 
preaching till he should give furder evidences ot 
repentance.” Again, on Sept. 6, 1649, when M' 
Rot Lighton was present and concurring, “the 
Presbyterie appointed every brother to give in the 
names of all qgho in their parishes had bene upon 
the lait unlawful ingagement, and had not as yet 
neither satisfied nor supplicate.” ; 
Surely it is inconceivable that a man of Leigh- 
ton’s high principle and honour could have acted 
in this way, and judged others as he did, if he 
had in secret held the same opinions ; and it is still 
more inconceivable, if he had actually declared 
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for the Engagement, and spoken to his own pa- 
rishioners, in the way Burnet says he did. 

I hoped to have found something connected 
with his resignation of his charge that would have 
thrown light upon this step. 1 was, however, dis- 
appointed. The proceedings connected with his 
resignation are recorded at full length, and he is 
called upon to state his reasons for desiring to be 
loosed from the ministry. The only reasons, how- 
ever, which he assigns are those already men- 
tioned, viz. his want of strength, and the extreme 
weakness of his voice. Shortly before he had 
been taking a more than usually active share in 
the Kirk’s business. At the meeting of Synod in 
Nov. 4, 1651, his name appears on every Com- 
wittee,—among others, on that “ for healing the 
present ruptures of the Kirk,” and on that ap- 
pointed “ to consider of y® mariage and fornica- 
tion of oT women w' the English souldiers, and y° 
baptizme of children gotten betwixt them in for- 
nication, &c.” 

In connection with Leighton, however, the most 
interesting proceeding of that Synod was “ in re- 
lation to y® prisoners in the tower of London and 
about y* city.” It was resolved, among other 
things, “ that a letter should be written to them, 
showing sympathie,” and “ that a fitt mann of the 
Synod be pitched upon to be sent to London wt 
commission to negotiate their liberation and free- 
dom.” “ Mr. Rot Leightoun is unanimously chosen 
and earnestly desyred by the Synod to undertake 
this charge,” “q*" he accepted,” and “ 50 peeces 
were allowed toward his charges.” His commis- 
sion and the letter to the imprisoned brethren are 
inserted in full. 

He did not, however, set out till April, 1652, as 
appears from the Presbytery's minute of April 29. 

“The qlk day ther com an letter from Mr Rot Lichton, 
desyring the Brethren to have an cair of suppling his 
place during his abode in England, in respect he wes go- 
ing to see if he can obtaine any sort of libertie to those 
ministers who wer keepet in the tower and uther places.” 

His name does not again occur till Dec. 16, 
when it is recorded that there was “a letter from 
Mr. Ro‘ Lichtone presented be Mr. Heu Camp- 
bell, q'in he demits his charge of his ministrie at 


Neubotle: qlk the Presbyterie refused to accept. | 


Appoints the Moderator to writ to him, and to 
desyre him to returne to his charge.” 
From this it is evident that he remained in 


London from May till December 1652. What was | 
the secret history of these eight months, and what | 


the influences that acted upon him, it is impos- 
sible now to say, so that the precise reason for his 
demission of his charge, whether that was the dis- 
tracted state of the Kirk, circumstances con- 


nected with his mission to London, a change of 


opinion, or, as he himself alleges, simply his bodily 
infirmity, must, I fear, remain a mystery. 
There are various other points which I might 
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have noticed, but my note has already extended 
| to too greata length ; I must therefore content 
| myself with the notice of two other extracts. On 
| June 14, 1649, “ Mr. Robert Lighton declaired 
that his father being under sicknes had written 
| for him, and thairfor desyred libertie to goe and 
| visite him.” Permission was given, and he seems 
to have remained away till September. It is pro- 
bable that his father’s death occurred at this time, 
as on his next visit to London in March, 1650, he 
obtained libertie to go on “weightie businesse.” 
This “weightie businesse,” doubtless, was the 
failure of the merchant in whose hands was placed 
the 10002. which Leighton had inherited from his 
father, and about which he wrote to Mr. Light- 
maker on Dec. 31, 1649, and Feb. 4, 1650. In 
connection with this a curious document occurs 
in the Parochial Records of this parish, from 
which it would seem that Leighton had been put 
to inconvenience by the loss of the money. In- 
deed, at an earlier period of his incumbency, he 
| would seem to have been in straits, as on June 29, 
1645, the following entry had been made (it was 
erased subsequently by a pen being drawn through 
it, but it is still legible): “ Thair lent out of the 
pooris money to the minister w* consent of the 
Session, 500 merks scottis.” In 1650, however, 
| he actually did borrow from the Session : 
| «The term of Mertemess, 1650. The qlk day, Ro' 
Porteus did disschairg himself off the mony qlk he was 
dew to the schurch off Newbottell, and his debursement is 

| all allowet. He restit off fre mony, y® soume off ane 
thousand merks scotis, quhitch were delyverit to Mr. 
lichtonne, minister thaire, for y® quhitch he hes gevan 
his bond to pay interest, and now at this term of Wit- 
sonday, 1651, y® s¢ Mr. lichtonne hes deburset y° halff 
yeirs interest from Mertemess, 1650, to Witsounday, 1651, 
at dispositione of the Elders, and to testifie thir premisses, 
we y® Elders underwritten hes subscryvit with o* hands. 

«“ THomas Mecor, Witness. 

“ Rot Porteous. Yonger. 

«Joun Trent, Witness. 

«“ Joun EpmMonstone, Witness.” 

I have only to add that the “ Extracts” 
form the groundwork of this communication, will 
be published in full in the next number of the 
Transactions of the Antiquarian Society of Edin- 
burgh. Tuomas GorDon. 

Newbattle Manse. 


which 





SIR JOHN ELIOT. 


In Mr. Forster's Life of this Statesman (States- 
men of the Commonwealth, i. 9), he mentions 
a mistake of the late Mr. D'Israeli, who appears 
to have confounded Sir John with his son; and 
states that he was “ fined by the Court of Wards, 
by reason of his marriage with Sir Daniel Nor- 
ton’s daughter.” This statement Mr. Forster cor- 
rects upon the authority of what he believes to be 
| “ the only record in existence bearing upon such 
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a subject,” viz. “ an entry in the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s Journal.” 

In turning over Hutchins's History of Dorset, 
however, I find another record, which somewhat 
remarkably corroborates Mr. Forster's conclusion. 
In the church of Cranborne, Dorset, described by 
Hutchins, vol. ii. p. 144, edit. 1774, there is, or 
was, 2 monument, the inscription of which I tran- 
scribe, as he gives it: — 

“MS. 

“ Desideratissimi capitis Johannis Eliot, Jo. F. Cornu- 
biensis Armigeri, ex Honora F. Danielis Norton Militis 
South. qui dum hic vernaculis literis incubuit, repentina 
vi morbi oppressus occubuit, 2 Februar. mpcxLt. 

“At qualis adolescentulus, quantw spei in wtate tam 
puerili, vix uspiam majus exemplum memoria, comitatis, 
ingenii, dotum denique nature ompium. Quas dum arte 
seduld et studiose perpolire conatur, supercressus fere 
modum humanum, Angelorum inseritur choro. Avia D. 
N. Nepoti bene merenti mzrens 

“Pp.P. 
“ Parvus avos referens, puer hic non degener ambos 
Nortonum vivos, Eliotumque dedit. 
Septenni incidit vitam, laudesque parentum, 
Mors, vitz victrix, laudibus inferior, 
Que tamen immodicos virtutis crescere fructus, 
In teneris annis imperiosa vetat.” 


Though I am not quite sure that I understand 
all this, and specially the “longs and shorts,” I 
believe the long and short of the matter to be, 
that John Eliot, son of John Eliot, Esq. of Corn- 


wall, by Honora, daughter of Sir Daniel Norton, | 


of Southwick, co. of Hants, a very clever little 
boy, resembling, either in person or character, 
both his paternal and maternal grandsires, died 
suddenly at Cranborne, where he was obtaining 
the English part of his education, at the early 
age of seven years, in Feb. 1642 (according to 
modern calculation) ; and that his afflicted grand- 
mother, Lady Norton, erected this monument to 
his memory. 

Now, as good Sir John was “ done to death” 
in 1632, the poor little boy, who died aged seven 
in 1642, could not of course be his son; whilst all 
the evidence we have favours the hypothesis that 
he was his grandson,—son of the wild young man, 


who was fined for running away with Honora | 


Norton, daughter of stout old Sir Daniel, by 


Honora, daughter and co-heiress of John White, | 


of Southwick, Esq. 

I make the less apology for this over-long note; 
first, because it is possible that the Epitaph may 
have been overlooked by the genealogists of the 
Eliot family, who have no other local connexion 
with Dorsetshire, as far as I am aware; secondly, 
because we shall be glad of any elucidation of the 
matter for Messrs. Shipp & Hodson’s forthcoming 
edition of Hutchins; and thirdly, because the 
smallest fact becomes interesting, when it relates 
to men like that illustrious proto-martyr of Eng- 
lish liberty, Sir John Eliot. C.W. Brxeuam. 
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| CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN THE COUNTY OF WEx. 
FORD. 


Having spent some pleasant juvenile days in 
the county of Wexford, I was enabled to observe 
many curious customs amongst the people. These 

| customs were not confined to any class, but pre- 
vailed from the highest to the humbler classes alike, 
For instance, when the children of a family caught 
| the “chin cough,” they were at once, soon as it 
| was ascertained to be that epidemic, sent off to 
the nearest country mill, and dipped three times 
in the hopper (everyone knows what the “ hopper” 
of a mill is), and then passed three times under 
the belly and over the back of an ass. I have 
seen it performed several times, but will not vouch 
| for any efficacy. The operation was attempted on 
myself when about eight years of age, but I kicked 
| 80 vigorously and screamed so awfully that it 
was given up; and I believe that kicking and 
| screaming had more effect on the cure than the 
| hopper and ass operation could have exercised. 


They had a custom (I suppose they have it 
still), of lighting candles (more or less) in every 
window in the house, on the night of the Vigil of 
All Souls, and when travelling along a country 
road, where farm-houses and cottages were plenty, 
| the effect was quite picturesque of a dark Novem- 
| ber eve. 
| Another custom was in regard to a “ stye on 
| the eye.” It was supposed never to get well 
| unless it was pricked with a thorn from a goose- 
| berry bush, and I have known the peasantry to 
go two or three miles for a thorn of that fruit tree, 
in order to produce the cure. 

When very young I was an ardent disciple of 
old Izaak Walton (and so still if opportunity 
served), and having uncontrolled liberty of the 
| best trout and salmon rivers, with rod, in Ire- 
land (the Slaney), I indulged in the sport with 
various success. One day, returning without any 
success at all, an old man, after looking at my flies, 
told me that I must get a fresh supply, and then put 
a grass mouse in my book amongst them; that 
there was a peculiar charm about the mouse that 
the trout could not resist! I procured a fresh 
supply of flies from Dublin, and, after great hunt- 
ing, got the mouse —for it is a peculiar little 
thing, not easily to be met with,—and on the 
first use of the flies, with the “ charm,” I was ex- 
ceedingly successful. In the evening I met an 
old and experienced “ whipper of the stream,” who 
appeared quite astonished at my basket, and at 
last asked me if I had got a grass mouse. I re- 
plied in the affirmative, when he cautioned me 
particularly never to confide that secret to any- 
one unless a brother of the “ gentle art,” for if I 
did the charm would cease. Some years after- 
wards I found out that the secret of success lay in 
| the flies, and not in the mouse, but also found out 
| that the all-successful anglers carried one in their 
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books. Reason had, in the meantime, eschewed 
the charm so far as I was concerned, but I met 
many old, and otherwise sensible, men who be- 
lieved in it most firmly, and kept the secret 
amongst themselves. ‘The mouse in question is 
much smaller than the domestic mouse, and lives 
in fields and groves. From the snout to the apex 
of the head, is nearly half the entire length of the 
whole. The colour is much brighter — I might 
say gayer — than its namesake, and it emits rather 
an agreeable odour. ‘This little animal is difficult 
to be got. What is it in natural history ? 
S. Repmonp. 


Liverpool. 





Hitnor Potes. 


Tur Prince Consort: — Zn Memoriam. 
ALBERTI 
PRINCIPIS OPTIMI 
VALDISSIME DEFLETI 
IN MEMORIAM. 





Fracta columna meam posui tellure coronam ; 
Fracta tamen reliqua sidera parte peto. 


Tur NicutTincats axp THE Hor. — In speak- 
ing of the nightingales who have recently been 
heard in the neighbourhood of Manchester, the 
editor of the Worcester Herald makes the follow- 
ing observation in his paper for May 17th: — 

“There is a tradition of hops having been planted 
many years ago near Doncaster, and of the nightingale 
making its appearance about the same time. The popu- 
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| on board the Lord Admiral's ship. 


lar idea was, that between the bird and the plant some | 


mysterious connecting link existed, but both the hop and 
the nightingale disappeared long ago.” 


This is a bit of folk lore worth preserving ; but | 


what gave rise to the idea? It is certain that it 
is not a fact. For example: although within 
half a mile of the house in Huntingdonshire from 


whence I write this Note there is a large field by | 


the side of the Great North Road, which still re- 
tains the name of “the Hop Grounds,” and helps 
to remind us of a time when this county was 
described by Bede and William of Malmesbury 
as “the garden of England,” and was rich in 
vines and hops, yet I should suppose that there is 
not a hop-yard within a very extensive radius of 
this locality, nor has been for centuries ; never- 
theless, nightingales abound in every direction, 
singing night and day — 
“ By the dusty roadside drear,” 
and in every spinny and wood. 
Cutusert Bepr. 

On the 25th of May, at half-past 10 at night, I 
heard a nightingale in a shrubbery belonging to 
Ed. Peyton, Esq., of Moor Green, near Moseley ; 
and as it is almost unknown in this neighbour- 
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hood, and I believe rarely seen or heard north of 
Warwick in this county, I think it rather strange, 
especially so near toa large town as Birmingham. 
Those of your correspondents who reside in the 
more favoured counties of the South of England 
may be surprised at these remarks, but this bird 
is almost as great a rarity here as the robin-red- 
breast would be in Australia. 

Can you inform me what is the meaning of 
-gale, in the termination of nightingale ? Bailey 
derives the word from the Saxon nizhrzaale, 
(Nocte canens gallus). J. 1. Py 

Edgbaston. 

[The following is Richardson's derivation of nightiu- 
gale: “ A.-S, Nicht-gale ; Dut. Nacht-gale ; Ger. Nachtigal, 
from nicht, the night, and galan, to gale, to sing.” Chau- 
cer, as cited by Richardson, employs the verb, to gale, in 
the sense of singing.—Ep. } 

Sraniso Armapa. — The despatch, preserved 
in her Majesty's State Paper Office, announcing 
the arrival of the Spanish Armada in the English 
Channel is a relic of the age no less curious than 
interesting. ‘The writer of it was one Edward 
Doddington, a gentleman serving, most probably, 


“July 25th. 
“Right Ho. Heare is a ffleete at this instant coming 
in uppon us, semid at north west, by all Iykelywode it 
shoudbe the enymy. Hast makes mee, I can write noe 
more. I beseech y* LI. to pardon mee, and soe referr all 
to y* ho. most depyst considerationes. 
“ Your ho. most humbel to comand, 
“Ep. Dopineron. 
«“ Ffrom the Ffleete at Piymouthe 
“the 25 of Julie 1583” 
But the most curious part is the address: 
“ For her Majtie* spetiall sarvise 
To the Right honorable the 
Lords of her Ma‘* moste 


oo me y ho. prevy cunsell 
| Q hast post hast 
ffor lyffe hast 
hast post hast 


tfur lyffe.” 

Preserved in the same office ure two or three 
more letters, also having on their covers the figure 
of a gallows, to denote the writer’s haste, and the 
consequences to all dilatory bearers. When and 
where did this unmistakeable symbol of despatch 
originate ? QuERISsT. 


Parisu Recister. — I note an account (2"¢ S. 
xii. 412), of the rescue and restoration, by Mr. 
Robert Fitch, of a register of the parish of North 
Elmham, co. Norfolk; and on the next page an 
account of a similar rescue and restoration of a 
register of the parish of Kingston-on-Thames by 
Mr. J. Bett: here is another chance for some one 
to do good in the same way. : 

In the current book Catalogue, No. xix., of 
James Coleman, 22, High Street Bloomsbury, 
London, is the following item :—* 302. The Re- 
ligion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, 
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with this note by the bookseller: “This appears 
to have been the minister's copy of a parish in 
Breconshire; it has the original register of mar- 
riages, baptisms, and burials for the year 1695, in 
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the handwriting of the minister, ‘Thomas Har- 


per’s book, 1693.’ ” James KNow Les. 

Bexrspourne Partsu. — When looking over 
the “ furniture” of the Communion Table of the 
parish of St. Peter's, Bekesbourne, with a view 
to my answer, as churchwarden, to the articles 
exhibited by the Archdeacon of Canterbury, I 
copied the following inscriptions on various ar- 
ticles of the communion plate, which may be de- 
serving of record in “N. & Q.” On a chalice, 
“ Beksborn, in an® dmi. 1578.” On a patine, “ Ec- 
clesiw de Beaks-born, Nicolaus Battely, A.M., 
D.D.D.:" and on a complete service, “ Beakes- 
bourn Church, 1846, the Gift of Jane, the wife of 
George Gipps of Howletts, Esquire.” 

My attention was first directed to the various 
ways in which the name of this parish is spelt. 
rhe foregoing are, however, a few from an almost 


endless list. ‘Ihe London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company, having adopted “ Bekes- | 
bourne” for their station here, I conclude that 


this form must be accepted as final. 
Caries Bexe. 
Bekesbourne House. 
Composing Tyre sy Macuatnery. — Seven 
years ago I submitted a plan to the proprietors of 


The Timesthat they should have the debates in par- | 


liament reported direct from thence to their com- 
posing office, by means of the electric telegraph ; 
this, as yet, has not become a realised fact, though, 
doubtless, it will ultim itely be so. 

In the International Exhibition, however, there 
is a machine by the aid of which the speeches in 
both houses might be there and then put into 
type. A brief description of it I think should 
appear in your columns. 

This machine, the principle of which is not en- 
tirely new, is in front like a piano, each note or 
key being marked with the various kind of letters 
or numerals used in composing; these keys com- 
municate by wires with the corresponding letters 
in reservoirs above, so that when a key-note is 
depressed, the type required slides from the re- 
servoir down an inclined plane into the receiving- 
case ; thence by means of a small pusher, put in 
motion by an instrument worked by the player's 


(8r4 §, L. Jone 7, 69, 





‘constant practice double this number per hour 


might be composed by the present machine. Who 

can now tell what an improved construction may 

ultimately accomplish ? James GILBERT, 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, 





Rueries, 
THE HOUSE OF FALA HALL, 

In the Scottish Journal of 5th February, 1848, 
a correspondent, W. D., makes a very interesting 
inquiry regarding the whereabouts of this ancient 
baronial structure. He states that he has for 
several years been fruitlessly anxious to learn 
some particulars regarding the condition of an edi- 
fice designated by our great heraldic authority, the 
learned and judicious Nisbet, “an ancient monu- 
ment of arms,” and to which, in the 5th [1st?] vo- 
lume of his Heraldry, he makes reference upwards 
of twenty times, in illustration of the armorial 
bearings of as many barons “ illuminate,” to use 
his own expression, in the House of Fala Hall, 
W. D. appears never to have received any answer 
to his inquiry, and he remarks, that it seems 
strange that every reminiscence of the heraldic 
splendour of a fabric which may be reasonably 
supposed to have been entire for nearly half a 
century after it was so strikingly characterised by 
Nisbet in 1772 (and also in his 2nd volume, of 
date 1744), should have been altogether obli- 
terated. 

The following are a few of the barons’ names 
arms were “illuminate, as J have seen 
says Nisbet, “with those of other Scots 


whose 
them,” 


| barons, on the roof of Fala Hall, an ancient monu- 





foot, it is pushed forward to make room for the | 


succeeding type. The machine is supplied with 
as many reservoirs and keys as there are distinct 
characters in a fount of type; so that any player 
can listen to a speech or read a MS., and, by the 
aid of the keys, set up the words and sentences as 
fast as his or ber skill in the use of the instrument 
admits. By these means 12,000 letters per hour 
can at present be set up; by rapid habit, and 


| ding: 


ment of arms” (a.p. 1604) :— 

“ The Ogilvys of that Ilk; the Ogilvys of Inchmartine; 
the Ogilvys of Finlater; Lundy of that Ilk; Muir of 
Caldwell; Maxwell of Calderwood ; Jardine of Applegirth; 
Kerr, Lord Jedburg; Tweedie of Drumelzier; Edmiston 
of Duntreath ; McDougall of Garthland ; Maitland of Leth- 
ington; Falconer of Halkerton; Blackadder of Tulliallan; 
Irvine of Drum ; Lumisden of that Ilk ; Grierson of Lagg; 
Lord Thirlestane; Crawford of Lacknorris; Auchterloay 
of Kelly,” &c. 

That Fala, wherever situated, had been a place 
of some note may be seen from the following pro- 
clamation : — 

“James Rex. 

“We James by the Grace of God, King of Scots, con- 
siderand, the Faith and good Servis of our right traist 
Friend, John Scot of Thirlestaine, quha command to our 
Host at Soutra Edge, with three score and ten Launciers 
on Horse back, of his friends and followers, and beand 
willing to gang with us into England, when all our nobles 
and others refused, he was ready to stake all at our bid- 
for which cause it is our will: And we do strictly 


| charge and command our Lion Herauld and his Deputies 


for the Time beand, to give and to grant to the said John 
Scot, an Border of Flower-de-Lisses, about his Coat of 
Arms, sick as in our Royal Banner, and alsewae ane 
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Bundle of Launces above his Helmet, with the words 
eaddy, ay Readdy : that he and all his aftercummers may 
bruck the samen, as a Pledge and Taiken of our Goodwiil 
and Kindness for his Trew Worthiness; And thir our Let- 
ters seen, ye naeways failzie to do. Given at Fula-muire, 
onder our hand and Privy Casket, the xxvu. day of 
July, 1542 years. 
“ By the King’s Special Ordinance, 
“TuomMAS ARESKINE.” 
I should be glad if any of the numerous corre- 
spondents of “ wN. & Q.” could give any informa- 
tion regarding this ancient baronial structure. 
Marcumont. 
[Fala Hall has already been inquired after in our 
i* S. vi. 532; viii. 184. Fala parish is situate in Mid 
Lothian, co. Edinburgh, and is now united with Soutra 
in East Lothian. In this locality the ancient sites of Ha- 
milton and Fala Halls (although their mansions are now 
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deserted and dismantled), by the singular beauty of their | 


situation, their cultivated fields and wooded enclosures, 
and their interesting hills, afford every variety of delight 
tothe lover of the picturesque. — Statistical Account of 
Scotland, i. 535. See also Chalmers’s Caledonia, ii, 824.— 
Ep.] 





QUOTATION REFERENCES, ETC., WANTED. 

Can any readers of N. & Q.” kindly help with 
references for more or fewer of the subjoined quo- 
tations? As the work for which the verifications 
are required is being passed through the press, 
early answers through “ N. & Q.” or by letter to 
the Editor, will very much oblige. 


From St. Augustine. 
1. “As St. Austin saith very well, between these two, 


tribulation on our part, and comfort on God’s part, our | 


ife rans between these two. Our crosses and God’s com- 
f rts, they are both mingled together . . 

2.“ As St. Austin answers this in himself. Do but 
begin to live as a Christian should, and see if thou shalt 
not be used unchristianly of them that are Christians in 
name but not in deed.” 

3. “As St. Austin saith, nothing is more strong than 
ahumble, empty spirit, because it makes the creature to 
go out of itself to Him that is strength itself and comfort 
Messec 

4. “Saith St. Austin, I dare say and stand to it, that 
it is profitable for some men to fall: they grow more 
holy by their slips .. . .” 

5. “As St. 
sin ought to thank God as well for the sins that he hath 
not committed, as for the sins that he hath had for- 
cu 
for the poor, _ ag poor for the rich .... 

- * So holy Austin, what saith he to a Donatist 
thet weenged him in his reputation? Think of Austin 
what you please, as long as my conscience accuseth me 


not with God, I will give you leave to think what you | 


= ° 

8. “Therefore St. Austin doth well define predestina- 
tion; it is an ordaining to salvation, and a preparing of 
all means thereto.” 

9. “As St. Austin saith . . . Christ, saith he, speaks 
to the sea, and it was quiet . . but he speaks to us in 
the ministry to stay our violent courses in sin, and we 
puff and swell when we are told of our faults.” 

10. “To force men to the means of faith, it is not to 


ric} ], @8 we say. 


Austin saith well, A man that is freed from | 


| tion of Damascene. 


6. “As St. Austin saith well, God hath made the rich 


| acts of 
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domineer over faith. Austin himself was once of this 
mind, that people were not to be forces 1. Itistrue. But 
they may 4. compelled to the means 

ll. “He hath his chair in heave: en that teacheth the 
heart, as St. Austin saith.” 


From St. Chrysostom. 

12. “St. Chrysostom yields me one observation: It is 
the wisdom of a Christian to see how God describes him- 
self, there being something in God answerable to what- 
soever is ill in the world . . .” 

13. “ As St. Chrysostom ‘saith, whatsoever is written in 
the conscience may be wiped out by daily repentance.” 

14, “It isan old observation of St. Chrysostom, we do all 
that we may joy.” 

From St. Cyprian. 

15. “ As St. Cyprian saith, We carry as much from God 
as we bring vessels.” 

16. “ Your ancipites, as Cyprian calls them, your dole- 
ful flatterers of the times.” 

From Luther. 
17. “ Luther’s speech is very good, All things come 
from God to his church especially, in contraries. 

18. “ Luther was wont to say, Good works are good, 
but to trust in good works is damnable.” 

19. “Luther saith, Go to God in Christ in the pro- 
mises.” 

The Schoolmen, 

20. “The Schoolmen say, ..... that Christ’s pains 
were the greatest pains, because his senses were not 
dulled and stupified with sensuality,” &c. 

Anonymous. 

21. “In a war of theirs [the Papists] with the Turks, 
the story is well known, when the cardinals had broken 
their promise after they had in a manner gotten the vic- 
tory, the Turks cried to Christ that he would revenge 
their treachery, and the Turks again came upon them 
and overcame them.” [Authority for this story ?] 

“ Asthe heathen man said, The disease is above the 
= ” [Who?] 

23. “ Many build castles in the air, comb-Downes 
[Comb-downes, what? ] 

From St. Ambrose. 

24. “Saith St. Ambrose, Et nobis malus, &c., Our care 
mast be that no man speak ill of us without a lie.” 

5. “ Remember the saying of St. Ambrose, We must 
not ouive for victory but for truth,” 
From Josephus. 

26. “As Josephus writes of the Samaritan 

as water which is fashioned to the vessel.” 


s, they are 


From Damascene. 

27. “The very angels are changeable as they are crea- 

tures; all things created are mutable. It is the observa- 
” 

From St. Bernard 

28. “St. Bernard pitched his hope on charitatem adop- 
tionis, the love of God in making him his child; and 
veritatem promissionis, the truth of God in performing his 
promise.” 

From Cicero. 

29. “Saith the heathen man, Tully, I thought myself 

wise, but I never was so.” 
r. 





Ap PERPENDICULUM.— Among the numerous 
oppression that Cicero charged Verres 
with, one was, that when the Temple of Castor 
was to be delivered up to him as edile in good 
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repair, he determined to find something to com- 
plain of :— 

“Venit ipse in Adem Castoris, considerat templum: 
videt undique tectum pulcherrime laqueatum, preterea 
cetera nova atque integra. Versat se: 
Dicit ei quidam ex illis canibus, quos iste Liguri dixerat 
esse circa se multos: * Tu, Verres, his quod moliare, nibil 
habes; nisi forte vis ad perpendiculum columnas exigere.’ 
Homo omnium rerum imperitus, querit quid sit, ad per- 
pendiculum. r ) 
ad perpendiculum esse possit. ‘Jam, mehercule,’ inquit, 
*sic agamus: Columnx ad perpendiculum exigantur.’” — 
Cicero, in Verrem, Act II. lib. 1. 51. 

I would beg to inquire —1. What is the pre- 
cise meaning of ad perpendiculum ? 

2. Is it true, in point of fact, that in Roman 
buildings there can hardly be found a column 
that is ad perpendiculum 

3. Is this the case in other buildings ? 

P. S. Carey. 


Tue Atuentan Misocynist. — 

“Les femmes sont en leur droit pour les affaires, car, 
comme le misogyne Athénien dit, elles ne seront jamais 
trompées, elles sont trop habituées & tromper elles- 
mémes,” p. 96. — Lssais, par M.D***, Montpelier, 1 vol. 
1769. 

The above is from an essay on Charron of no 
great merit, but abounding in allusions and quota- 
tions without reference. Who is Le Misogyne 
Athénien ? E. H. 


Mas. Baripeman or Hanover Square. — Wal- 
pole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, refers to a 
manuscript office book, and states that “it was 
in the collection of Mrs. Bridgman of Hanover 
Square.” I wish to see this work: can any of 
your readers inform me what became of the col- 
lection, or of the library. Cunningham's Hand- 
book does not mention such a personage as having 
resided there. We ke 


CapitaL Puntsument.—What was the original 
meaning of the term “Capital Punishment?” and 
when was the term first applied exclusively to the 
punishment of death ? XAVIER. 


Me. Canzincton.— In the Gentleman's Mag. | of frequent occurrence in our popular literature. 


1826 (Part 1. p. 34), are some observations on 
Mr. Carrington’s translation of Plutus, by an Old 
Wykhamist. Can you give me any information 
regarding the translator? He was of Queen's 
College, Oxford; M.A. 1827. R. Ineuis. 

Glasgow. 

Davinson Famity. — Particulars are requested 
respecting the ancestors and descendants of John 
Davidson of Woodside, co. Dumfries, Scotland, 
whose daughter Helen married, in October, 1761, 


James Reid, merchant of Dumfries, and the late | 


Sir Thomas Reid, Bart., was their son. (See 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, p. 460, Lond. 
1840.) I am also anxious to know when the 
above John Davidson died, and where he is 
buried. James Harnis. 
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Tur Fervta.—I write to ask if any of your 


| correspondents can give any information concern- 


querit, quid agat. | 


ing that instrument of scholastic punishment, the 
JSerula? I believe there was something peculiar 
in the ferula, distinguishing it from any other 
instrument. Can they inform me what shape it 


| was, how it was made, and whether it was used 


Dicunt ci, fere nullam esse columnam, qua | 


like the birch. I am a Scotchman, and have made 
inquiries among several pedagogues as to what 
instruments they use for punishing scholars, but 
all they can tell me is that they have a éawse, or 
leather belt cut into strips, with which they 


| inflict stripes both upon the palms of the hands 


Perhaps the ferula was used in 
the same way. If you can inform me I shall be 
extremely obliged. Auien Dunstasye. 

P.S. Are the birch and ferula out of use now? 


Forrien Barons 1x THE Commons. — Will you 
or any of your able correspondents be so good as 
explain how it is that Messrs. L. and M. de Roth- 
schild are styled in Parliamentary Records and 
Lists “ Barons"? The general impression is that 
none but British subjects can sit in Parliament, 
and that no British subject can use in this country 
a foreign title as a nomen juris. If, however, the 
Messrs. de Rothschild, without being Barons of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, or the 
United Kingdom are allowed to sit in Parliament 
under that title, have not all holders of titles of 
foreign nobility or knighthood an equal right to 


and elsewhere. 


| use such titles publicly in this country ? 


Censor. 
Aberdeen. 
GerMan ParLosorpners.— 


“A German philosopher has committed himself to the 
idea that polytheism will be revived.”— The Times, 


| Aug. 24, 1859. (Second leading article). 


“There are most illustrious German scholars at this 


| moment who are fervent Catholics. There are others who 


believe nothing. There was lately one eminent authority 
who fell back on Buddhism; and another, we believe 
still living, German writer, has been the champion of 
Mahound.” — The Spectator, May 17, 1862, p. 556. 


Statements similar in purport to the above are 


I have always found it impossible to verify such 
assertions. Will some one tell me which German 
philosopher it is who anticipates the revival of 
polytheism? who has fallen back into Buddhism? 
and what writer has become “the champion of 
Mahound”? Until the names of the persons in- 
dicated are given, I shall continue to doubt the 
truth of the above charges. Grixe. 


Ricuarp Huns. — Can any of your numerous 
readers give me any information respecting an 
early printed little book, entitled The Enquire 
and verdite of the Quest panneld of the death of 
Richard Hune, which was founde hanged in Lolar's 
tower? It is not paged, and the copy which I 
have is unfortunately imperfect at the end. 
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should be glad to know how many leaves it should 
consist of, and also the date and printer's name.* 
G. H. 


“Tue Invective.” — There appeared in 1796 
at Glasgow, printed by Robert Chapman, 8vo, a 
poetical tract entitled, Zhe Invective, a Poem, 
with Specimens of Translation from the Greek 
Comic and Tragic Dramas. The dedication is to 
“Dr. J. Hill, L.H.P.,” and the author apologises 
for presuming to solicit Dr. Hill's “respect to a 
hasty, and perhaps abortive attempt in Invective 
Poetry.” 
Hill, Professor of Humanity, as the Scotch usually 
designate the university Professor of Latin. 

The translations are upon the whole very good, 
especially those from Aristophanes. Can any of 


ship ? J. M. 


Jounson. — Robert Johnson, a Baron of the | 


Exchequer in Ireland, 1703 to 1714, born in 


The gentleman thus addressed is Dr. | 


London in 1657 had (with five others) a brother | 


Hales Johnson born in London in 1661. 
father, Robert, a Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland in 1669, was admitted into the Inner 
Temple 13th Nov. 1644; his will, dated 1683, was 
proved in 1687. What was the maiden name of 
the justice’s wife Elizabeth? Was it Hales? Her 
will, dated 1699, was proved 1703. The justice’s 
father, Edward, was a bencher of the Inner Temple 


Their | 


in 1644; he was admitted into that society 19th | 
Jan., 7th Jas. I. Who was his wife ? He was son | 


of Robert Johnson of London, gentleman; the 
same, I believe, who, under the name of “ John- 


son of the Tower of London,” obtained in 1604 | 


a grant of arms, “ gules, three spears’ heads, two 
and one argent, a chief ermine.” Any particulars 
of the family will be acceptable. t. &. 


Lewis. —On the monument of a certain Hon, 
Hugh Lewis, Esq., of Jamaica, who died in 1785, 
there is the following coat of arms, with quarter- 
ings. Of what family was the gentleman in ques- 
tion, and whose arms did he quarter ? — 

One and four, azure, a chev. arg. between three 
gerbs or; two, per chev. az. and arg., in chief two 
hawks rising; three, on a field... .. (colour 
perished), a cross or, charged with five escallops 

» +» (Villier ?) SPAat. 

Literature or Lunatics.-—I am at present 
engaged in preparing a work on the literature and 
artistic productions of lunatics. I possess some 
original papers, emanating from mad-houses in 

rance— poetical effusions, rough sketches in 
pencil or ink. Iam anxious to procure similar 
specimens illustrative of the partitive action of the 
intellect even in those afilicted by decided mental 





|* The date and printer of this very rare piece were | 


unknown to Ames and Llerbert. — Vide Typographical 
Antiquities, ed. 1790, iii, 1152, — Ep.] 


aberration from English lunatic asylums. If any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” can put me in the 
way of procuring such documents, printed or origi- 
nal, I shall indeed feel truly grateful. Vv. Fr 

Paris. 

Lunatics 1x otp Times.—Can any of your 
readers furnish me with any information respect- 
ing the treatment of lunatics in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, particularly 
with reference to the “tree or stump of truth,” 
upon which they were wont to be whipped ? 

Numerous references are made in the State 
Papers of that period to the whipping from village 
to village ; or, as Shakspeare hath it, “ from tyth- 
ing to tything” of “ vagabonds, purposeless per- 
sons, and sturdy beggars;” but I am doubtful 


your correspondents throw light on the author- | whether lunatics, who, at that time, were licen- 


tiated, as Aubrey tells us, to beg throughout the 
country, under the badge of the star of Bethle- 
hem, were included in the appellations “ purpose- 
less persons” and “ beggars,” and treated in a 
similar manner. I am inclined to believe that this 
was the case from the words of Shakspeare in 
King Lear :— 

“Poor Tom, poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog. 
the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water; 
swallows the old rat and the ditch-dog; drinks the 
green mantle of the standing pool; who is whipped from 
tything to tything, and stocked, punished, and imprisoned,” 

F. N. 

Mary Queen or Scots: Botton Castie. — 
Is there any published collection of views of 
Queen Mary Stuart's various places of confine- 
ment and residence in Scotland and England ? 
And where is to be procured a print of Bolton 
Castle, Yorkshire ? T. J. H. 


MEDAL oF THE LATE Duke or Yorx. — What 
is the history of a little gold medal of the late 
Duke of York, weighing only about ten grains, 
and only about three-tenths of an inch in diame- 
ter? It has, on the obverse, a head of the Duke, 
with the inscription, ‘“‘FREDERICUS DUX EBORAC.” 
and the letters “1. pr.” (I think) beneath the head. 
On the reverse is the inscription, “ MULTIS ILLE 
BONIS FLEBILIS OCCIDIT. NON, JANUAR. 1827.” 

C. W. Brncuam. 


Moore. — Who was the Rev. Stephen Moore, 
Vicar of Doncaster, who is stated in Dodsley's 
Annual Register, vol. xlix., to have died in Feb. 
1807, at the age of fifty-nine? Who was Stephen 
Moore, surgeon of the 4th Regiment of Horse, 
who died in July, 1771? r. S. M. 

NositeMen AND Barons. — In Cunningham's 
Church History of Scotland (ii. 36), I meet with 
the following expression : — 

“ At the sides of the long table were set forms for the 
noblemen, barons, burgesses, bishops, and doctors.” 

This is in the description of the Assembly at 


| Perth in 1618. 
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Are barons not noblemen in Scotland? I con- 
clude there is a technical distinction, for Mr. 
Cunningham is not the man to use words without 
a meaning ; though he delights in technical terms 
(familiar enough, no doubt, in North Britain) to 
a degree very perplexing to asouthron. S.C, 


Putcirres's “Cerearia.”—In Phillips's Cerealia, 
a poem in praise of ale, occurs the following pas- 
sage, the meaning of which may be plain enough 
to certain readers of “N. & Q.,” but to me it con- 
tains so many obscurities, as well in allusions as 
by some of the terms employed, that I shall be 
thankful for a brief exposition: — 

“ When Britain's hardy sons too slightly prize, 

Should they with high defence of triple brass, 

Wide circling, live immured (as erst was tried 

By Bacon's charms, on which the sickening moon 

Look’d wan, and cheerless mew'd her crescent horns, 

Whilst Demogorgon heard his stern behest); 

Thrice the prevailing power of Gallia’s arms, 

Should there resist!ess ravage, as of old 

Great Pharamond, the founder of her fame 

Was wont, when first his marshall'd peerage pass’d 

The subject Rhene.” 

R. 


VERIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — Said 
to be from Pope Gregory's writings : — 

“Lento gradu divina procedit severitas, sed tarditatem 
gravitate compensat.” 

“Non caret scrupulo societatis occulta, qui manifesto 
facinori desinit obviare.”—From Seneca.( ?) 

“Heu, mihi, quia semivivus arbitrio hostium’meorum 
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Query. What are the alphabetical characters 
thus traced, and what is emblematised thereby ? 
C. Epwarps, 


[While the choir is singing the Antiphon, the Bishop 
resumes his Mitre and Staff, and beginning at the angle 
of the church to the left of the grand entrance, according 
to the direction of the lines that have been made (a sal- 
tire, or St. Andrew’s cross), he describes upon the ashes, 
with the extremity of his staff, the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, at such distances from each other as to occupy 
the entire space; and in like manner, on the other line, 
he makes the Latin Alphabet. Durandus informs us, 
that the alphabet written upon the cross representeth three 
things: 1. The writing made in Greek and Latin cha- 
racters in the shape of a cross representeth the conjunc- 
tion or union in faith of both people, namely, the Jews 
and the Greeks, which is made through the Cross of 
Christ; according to the saying that Jacob blessed his 
sons with his hands crossed. 2. The writing on the 
alphabet representeth the page of both Testaments, be- 
cause they be fulfilled by the Cross of Christ. 3. It re- 
presenteth the Articles of Faith; for the pavement of the 
church is the foundation of our Faith. The elements 
written thereon are the articles of faith, in which igno. 
rant men and neophytes from both peoples be instructed 
in the church. The sambuca, or staff, with which the 
alphabet is written showeth the doctrine of the Apostles, 


| or the mystery of the teachers. ] 


sum perimendus, quia arbitrio inimicorum mori est bis | 


mori,” 


B. A. 





Mueries with Answers. 


Parson Wuatrey’s WALK To JERUSALEM. — 
In Hook's Gurney Married, vol. i. p. 146, ed. 1838, 
occurs the following sentence : — 

“T should as soon think of walking to Jerusalem, as 
Parson Whalley did in my father’s time.” 


Who was Parson Whalley? Did he walk to 
Jerusalem? Did it happen in the last generation 
preceding our own ? Crericus WHALLEY. 


[A young Irish gentleman of the name of Whaley set 
out on the pedestrian feat from Dublin on Monday, the 
22nd of September, 1783, to walk to the Holy Land and 
back again in one year, and which he accomplished 
within the given time. The different wagers which he 
betted on the performance of this expedition it is said 
amounted to nearly 20,0001 — Vide Gent. Mag. and An- 
nual Register for 1788 and 1789.) 

Consecration Cuaracters,— The Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, Art. “ Consecration,” speaking of the form 
of consecration adopted in the Romish Church, 
says : — 

“On the admission of the Bishop and Clergy the 
* Veni Creator’ is chaunted, ashes strewn upon the floor 
coeus in the form of a cross, in which the Bishop with 
his staff traces some alphabetical characters,” &c. 


Quiros. — Can you inform me what the quipos 
or knot records of Peru were, and where I can 
meet with an account of them? C. Epwanrps. 

[ Quipos, ropes of various colours, and with different 
knots, used by the ancient inhabitants of Peru to record 
memorable events and keep accounts. (Neumao’s Span, 
Dict.) The quipu (says Mr. Prescott) was a cord about 
two feet long, composed of different coloured threads 
tightly twisted together, from which a quantity of smaller 
threads were suspended in the manner of a fringe. The 
threads were of different colours, and were tied into 
knots; the word quipu, indeed, signifies a knot. The 
colours denoted sensible objects: as, for instance, white 
represented silver, and yellow, gold. They sometimes 
also stood for abstract ideas; thus, white signified peace, 
and red, war. But the quipus were chiefly used for 
arithmetical purposes. The knots served instead of 
ciphers, and could be combined in such a manner as to 
represent numbers to any amount they required. By 
means of these they went through their calculations with 
great rapidity, and the Spaniards who first visited the 
country bear testimony to their accuracy. See Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Peru, edit. 1847, i. 109-113.) 


Latue.—Can you inform me the origin or 
derivation of the word lathe in the sense of asking. 
It is constantly used in Yorkshire and Lancashire, 


| but only in connexion with a burial — We were 


‘ lathed’ to the funeral is a very common wert 
G. V. 5. 


[ Lathe, to invite. Chesh. Lathing, an invitation. 
(Wright.) We think this word must be viewed as & 
modification of the old Teutonic or Gothic laden, lathon, 
to call, to invite, the d and the th being convertible. “Ni 
quam éathon uswaurhtans.” I came not to call righte- 
ous persons. (Evang. Goth., Mar. ii. 17.) It especially 
signified invitation to a feast, or to any other friendly 


{* For the derivation of Spurrings, or publication of 


banns, see “ N, & Q.,” 284 §, xii, 271, 332, 402.— Ep.] 
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meeting: “gelathode,” were called or invited. (Evang. 
Arglosax. John ii. 2.) See Wachter on laden. The Ger- 
mans have still the expression, “ Jemanden zu Gaste, zur 
Hochzeit, zum Tanze, zum Essen laden,” to invite any 
one to an entertainment, &c.} 


Easter Orrertnas.—Is there any Jegal claim 
for the payment of Easter Offerings, and to whom 
paid? To the rector or to any clergyman 
under the rank? How much is the legal sum? 
So much per head ina family? Or what to the 
curates, or can they claim a share ? W. HH. 

[By the statute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap.’viii. § 10 (which 
has never been repealed), it is enacted “ ‘That all and 
every person or persons, who by the laws and customs of 
this realm ought to make or pay their offerings, shall 
yearly well and truly content and pay the same to the 
parson, vicar, proprietor, or their deputies or farmers, of 
the parishes where they shall dwell or abide:” so that 
it is clear, Easter Offerings, or personal tithes, as they 
have been sometimes designated, may be legally de- 
manded. It is not so easy to determine, however, whether 
they are due by common right or by custom only. The 
decisions of the law courts, in this respect, are very con- 
tradictory. ‘The cases reported would seem to warrant 
the proposition, that Easter Offerings are due at the rate 
of twopence for every person of sixteen years of age and 
upwards. } 


“Banes In THE Woop.” —Can any correspon- 
dent of “* N. & Q.” tell the origin of this tale, and 
whether it is founded on fact? or refer to it in 
print ? N. M. 


[Sharon Turner says, “I have sometimes fancied that 
the popular ballad of The Children in the Wood may have 
been written at this time, on Richard [III.] and his 
nephews, before it was quite safe to stigmatize him more 
openly.” (Hist. of England, iii. 487, 4to.) This theory 
has been ably advocated by Miss Halsted, in the Ap- 
pendix to her Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England. Her argument is based chiefly upon 
internal evidence, there being no direct proof that the 
ballad is older than the date of the entry at Stationers’ 
Hall, 15th Oct. 1595.— Vide Chappell’s Popular Music of 
the Olden Time, i. 200.) 





Replies. 
CENTENARIANISM: JOHN PRATT. 
(3°. i. 281, 399, 412.) 

On the 2nd of the present month (May), I 
called on John Pratt, in company with the curate 
of the parish in which he lives, with the view of 
ascertaining, if possible, the evidence by which his 
assertion respecting his age may be proved. I 
found him in wonderfully good health, but nearly 
blind; feeble in his limbs, but with his voice 
strong and faculties remarkably clear. His ap- 
pearance is very venerable, and his countenance 
Pleasing. His chief infirmity appears to be a 
constant wakefulness, and he complains beside of 
pains in his head, and of becoming soon confused 
and dizzy on attempting to think much. He is, 
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however, cheerful ; and appears to be waiting his 
appointed time in a spirit of pious trust and hope- 
fulness. He is not, Lam glad to be informed, in 
any actual distress, although poor: one head of a 
college, and several members of the university, 
frequently contributing to his relief, and the visi- 
tors of the parish affording occasional help. With 
regard to his age, he gave as the date of his birth 
the same which is mentioned in Mr. Tyerman’s 
pamphlet, viz. 5th March, 1756—not one year 
earlier, as stated by your correspondent Hermen- 
trupE. With reference to the fact, that the entry 
of his baptism is not found in the register of 
Grendon-under-Wood, he says that he was bap- 
tised privately when one week old; and, since 
registers were not kept with scrupulous exactness 
in the last century, as well as somewhat later, it 
is probable that the entry may through this cause 
have been forgotten. He states that he had a 
family Bible in which the date of his father’s 
birth, as well as of his own, was entered; that it 
was from this entry that his own knowledge of 
the date was derived, and that he is certain of the 
accuracy of his recollection. This Bible he used 
to carry with him in his wanderings, until it was 
worn out: he then copied the entries on a paper, 
which he carried with him in a tin box; but at 
length, during one of his journeys, the box was 


| lost, and with it was lost all the evidence he had 


of his age. I forgot to ask him where his first 
marriage took place, the register of which would 
of course afford sufficiently proximate proof con- 
currently with that of the baptism of his eldest 
son, as suggested by Hermentrupe; but he inci- 
dentally mentioned, in the course of conversation, 
that the first of fourteen Scottish peregrinations was 
made in the year 1780, eighty-two years ago. It 
is hardly probable that a self-taught Oxfordshire 
“ simpler,” all of whose travels were made on foot, 
would be induced to extend his tour to the wilds 
and moors of Scotland, for the sake of a few rare 
herbs not to be met with in the rich dells and 
woods of the South, before he had reached that 
age which, if Pratt’s memory be correct, this 


| year assigns. 


It appears from your correspondence, that au- 
thenticated instances of as great longevity are by 
no means unknown; but as Pratt’s case has ob- 
tained an unusual degree of notice, it may be 
worth while to endeavour to verify it still more 
positively. If any of your readers, who may have 
been interested by the notice of him, should feel 
disposed to forward any trifling contribution to- 
wards increasing his few comforts, or mitigating 
the burden which his load of years imposes, [ 
shall be happy to be the bearer of their alms 
when calling on him once more (as I propose to 
do), to make inquiry about the place and date of 
his marriage. W. D. Macray. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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Sir G. C. Lewis will probably be interested in C. Lewis has been unable “to obtain conclusive 


being informed of the fact, which is undoubted 
and beyond a question, that during the last six 
or seven years three persons have died in the 
county of Sussex, all of whom lived to upwards of 
one hundred years. They belonged to the gentry 
of the county, were well educated, and were to 
the last in the habit of mingling more or less in 
society. 


In that society, years before they be- | 


came centenarians, their age was a topic of conver- | 


sation and remark; any exaggeration as regards 
age would, therefore, have been easily detected 
by those who were their contemporaries or a few 
years their seniors. 
who was acquainted with either of these indi- 
viduals, ever entertained a doubt of their being 
of the age ascribed to them. 
Mr. Totty, rector of Fairlight; Mrs. Mary Turner, 
of Ditchling ; and Mrs. Constable, of Cowfold. 


LL.D. 


This question could be sifted if some one, hav- 
ing access to the Registrar-General’s returns, 


I believe no Sussex person, | 


Their names were, | 


would post in your columns a list of persons re- | 


puted to be of the age of 100 yeurs and more at 
the census of 1861. Local friends of “N. & Q.” 
could then test the entries; always remembering 
that family names repeat themselves, even simul- 
taneously among brothers and sisters. 

In Murray's Hundbook to Kent and Sussex is 
the following, p. 232, sub voce Etchingham (Sus- 
sex) :— 

“ The church has been most carefully restored through- 
out: the chancel at the cost of the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Totty, now (1857) in his 101st year.” * 

I fancy his death has been announced in the 
papers since that date, and that he was in the 
habit, while able, of going to Bath yearly in his 


evidence of a male centenarian,” he would do well 
to make inquiry concerning this case. F. Cuance, 





“ Loxceviry. — The Returns, which have been issued 
for 1860, show that in that year 22 men died in England 
and Wales who had reached or passed the age of 100, 
and 47 women. The oldest woman, L111 years of age, 
died in Glamorganshire. With the men there was a tie; 
a man, aged 107, died in Hampshire, and another of the 
same age in Pembrokeshire. Four of the centenarians 
died in London; two others at Camberwell; one also 
at Greenwich; and one at Lewisham. More men died 
in the year than women; but of the 595 persons who had 
reached the age of 95 or upwards ; before they died, nearly 
two-thirds were women.” — Times, May 22, 1862. 

J. W. Batcueter. 

Odibam. 


I enclose the accompanying cutting from this 
weeks Lancet (May 31) as it may be interesting 
to some of your correspondents : — 

“ ExTRAoRDINARY LonGevity. — Two deaths of cen- 
tenarians are chronicled by the Northern Ensign. The 
former is that of Donald Tarrel, a pauper of Wick parish, 
but residing in the estate of Forse, parish of Latheron, of 
which parish he was a native, for some years. Tarrel had 
reached the great age of 104 years. ‘The other was aJohn 
Murray, a native of the parish of Dornoch, but a pauper 
of the parish of Latheron. He died at Boultach, La- 
theronwheel, at the still greater age of 107 years. It is 


| somewhat singular that both died on the same day— 


| Friday last, their united ages being 211 years! 


. ; . , A 
carriage, by way of protesting against railroads. | 


This is an instance in which documents and family 

information would be less likely to deceive through 

ignorance or interest than in the case of very poor 

people; and besides, this may supply a well- 

authenticated male example, such as Sir G. C. 

Lewis desires. S. F. Creswenn, 
The Castle, Tonbridge, Kent. 





I copy the following from the Cambridge Chro- 
nicle of May 31: — 

“ May 8, at Syddanf, Meath, [ of? ] Essex, aged 114, Mr. 
James Bashford. Up to the moment of his death he was 
in full possession of all his faculties. He was born in the 
year 1748, and from that time upto the period of his 
demise he enjoyed almost uninterrupted good health.” 

Can any authentic information be obtained with 
regard to this case ? 

Last year I saw a pensioner in Chelsea Hospi- 
tal who was said to be 106 years old. As Sim G. 


[* His death took place at Bath in Dec. 1857.—Eb.] : 
t In Fullarton’s Gazetteer of the World, Syddan is said 
to be in co. Meath, Ireland, 4m. E.S.E. of Nobber. 


Both 
were strong and healthy men, and were in their better 
days engaged in out-door employment.” 

W. LS. H. 





POOR POLL. 
(3" §S. i. 388.) 

If N. B. wants the actual hymns from which 
the lines quoted by him from the very excellent 
article in the last Quarterly on “ Hymnology” are 
taken, I cannot answer him; but I can, at any 
rate, supply him with tune and verse, in my 
opinion quite as ridiculous. 

If he will sing a common metre tune, called 
“ Miles’s Lane,” to any of the following hymns, 
he will produce the effect set forth in the Quar- 
terly’s illustrations : — 

Verse 5, of hymn 32, book 2, Dr. Watts's Psalms 
and Hymns : — 

“ And see Sal—see Sal—see Salvation nigh.” 

Verse 7, of hymn 107, book 2, Dr. Watts: 

“ Where my Sal—my Sal—my Salvation stands.” 

Verse 4, of hymn 104, book 1, Dr. Watts: 

“ No more poll—more poll—more pollute our hands.” 

Or, crowning absurdity of all, let him try the 
same tune to verse 5, of hymn 126, book 2, Dr. 
Watts :— 

“ And more eggs—more eqgs—more exalts our joys.” 

It is but fair to say that this tune was written, 
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and is usually sung, to the well-known words — 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name” 


; and the | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


repetition of the words “Crown Him,” in the last | 


line of each verse, is not so objectionable as is the 
case with “repeating” tunes generally. Fortu- 
nately for the ears and risibilities of the present 
generation, our tunes are now selected with much 
greater regard to the proprieties than some thirty 
or forty years ago. In some country churches 
and chapels there may yet be heard such abor- 


tions as * Devizes,” “ Cranbrook,” “ Derby Hun- | 


dred,” “Job,” “ Olivers,” (taken from “ Miss 
Colley’s hornpipe, as performed at the Theatre 


Royal, Drury Lane”), and many others of equally | 


heinous character. 
The simple line — 
“ And love thee better than before,”— 
when sung to “ Job,” produces the following fine 
effect : — 
“ And love thee Bet— 
And love thee better than before.” 
Or, — 


“ Stir up this stu— 
Stir up this stupid heart to pray.” 

An old fugueing tune, the name of which has 
quite escaped my memory, but which I have 
heard many a time, commits the subjoined havoc 
on the last line of a hymn (No. 17, in Dr. Rafiles’s 
Liverpool Selection) : — 

Two trebles sing, “ And learn to kiss”; two 
trebles and alto, “* And learn to kiss” ; two trebles, 
alto, and tenor, “ And learn to kiss”; 
solus, “The rod.” The line is then repeated by the 
whole choir. 

If N. B. is desirous of investigating the ridicu- 
lous or incongruous in hymn-tunes, as applied to 
hymns, I can promise him some very hard work, 
but also very great amusement. Carx B. 


, 





The correct version is “ Upon a poor pol-”, and 
it forms part of the 2nd verse of the 21st hymn, 
in the first book of Dr. Watts’s Hymns. It 
would not be difficult, I think, to find a tune 
among those in general use some years ago, and 
hot yet quite out of use, in which such a dissever- 
ance of the word “ polluted” would occur. 


| again forsook him. 


“ And take thy pil— 
And take thy pil— 
And take thy pilgrim home.” 

May I ask, through “N. & Q.,” where these 
lines are to be found ? m We. 

P.S. It might not be amiss to supplement a 
correspondence, arising out of Hymnology, with an 
account of a curious circumstance which took place 
some years ago in the church of the town in which 
the writer lives. The hymn—* No strength of na- 
ture can suffice "—had been given out by the clerk. 
The precentor began, “ No strength”; and then, 
dealing with the words in the most literal man- 
ner, failed to go further. He again sang, “ No 
strength”; but with no better result, for the tune 
The third time he sang, “ No 
strength”; and the third time failed, and the 
hymn was not sung at all. 

I also recollect that, at a dissenting chapel only 
a few miles distant, the appointed minister had to 
come from a distance, and he was behind time: 
so late, in fact, that he was given up. The worthy 


| deacon, therefore, gave out the verse : 


} 
the bass, | 





“ Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supplies.” 


When in comes the parson! 


In searching for the hymns alluded to, perhaps 
that to which the following belongs may also be 
found : — 

«“ And we will catch the flee— 
And we will catch the flee— 
And we will catch the flee—ee—eeting hour.” 


S. H. i. 





EXPLANATION OF THE CORPS HUMAIN 
PETRIFIE. 
(3" S. i. 370.) 

Permit me to suggest, that the “petit roc” of the 
olive grove at Aix was the hardened lime which 
had been poured over the body of a person (pro- 
bably, from the “ petite stature,” a woman) of the 
period of the Roman occupation, or later; or the 


| hardened lime, plus the encasing stone coffin or 


I believe “ Our great salvation” is to be found 


| 


in one or more hymns, but I do not at the present | 


moment recall an instance. I have never seen it 
in danger of being so atrocivusly mutilated as to 
heeome “Our great Sal-”. This, however, has 
been quite possible. 
I have myself heard a choir sing to the tune 
“Aaron” 7s. :— 
“ With thy Benny— 
With thy Benny— 
With thy benediction seal.” 
It has just been stated in the newspapers, that 
Ee senaty was sung in‘a fashionable church in 
zondon : — 


tomb. Four examples of this mode of sepulture 
are preserved in the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety's Museum, and were, with others, found in 
or near the city of York. ‘I'wo of these so buried 
were males and two females, and of the four, three 
were buried in monolithic coffins (true sarco- 
phagi), with monolithic covers, while the lime 
around the fourth had originally been contained 
in a wooden (supposed cedar) coffin as shown by 
minute portions that still remain embedded in the 
lime, and the whole enclosed in alow but large 
quadrilateral flat-topped tomb of squared slabs, 
two furming either side, one either end, and three 
or four the top. 
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All M. Billiocti’s statements tend to confirm 


this suggestion. The “petit roc” was evidently not 
known to be part of any formation, but seemed to 
crop out into or above the surrounding soil, as an 
old tomb or coffin would do; and on any other 
supposition it is passing strange that a little out- 
cropping rock should be exactly that piece which 
contained a perfect human form. ‘That there was 
no really petrified body, but merely, as in the ex- 
amples at York, a more or less perfect mould of 
the shape is shown by the mention of the bones 
and skeleton; and it also appears that these bones 
were not fossilized, but also, like the bones at 
York, decayed, since it is stated that on scratch- 
ing them with the nail they could be reduced to 
powder. That the brain and marrow of the bones, 
two really different substances, should have be- 
come so fossilized as to strike fire with steel, while 
the flesh had wholly decayed and the bones become 
softened, is impossible on any supposition, and is 
a middle-age marvel. So far, however, as it can 
be taken, it corroborates my view very strongly ; 
for if the person had been killed by a blow which 
laid the skull open — and M. Billiocti states that 
he himself had the brain in his hand, with part of 
the bone attached —and more especially if the 
body had lain a few days before interment, then 
the fluid lime might easily have entered the skull 
and spine. 

That tendency to see marvels which made people 
falsify the evidence of their senses, and renders so 
many stories of similar date untrustworthy, is 
shown in the “ chose admirable,” that though the 
bones were “ fort endurcis ” greatly hardened, you 
could scrape them into powder with the nail; and 


I dwell on this and the previous marvel as proving | 


the inaccurate nature of a seemingly formal procés 
verbal, and as justifying the following consider- 
ations : — First, that notwithstanding the word 
* tout,” it is not at all clear that M. Billiocti saw 
more than the results of the exhumation, and pos- 
sibly not all those. Secondly, that if he had been 
a little bavard in talking of an eagerly listened-to 
marvel, he was not likely at Lyons, where none 
could contradict him, to falsify his own words by 
writing a tamer and more exact account. And 
lastly, that his account is dated thirteen years 
after the discovery. Now years act on a good 
story much as they do on wine, they improve or 
destroy, and in either case alter it. 

If the body were like those at York, wrapped 
in coarse cloth, as shown by the impress on the 
lime, &e., the sex might only be determinable by 
an anatomist. Bens. Easy, M.D. 





Tsxvure or Livres (3" S. i. 326.) —A friend 
to whom I lent this number has just returned it 
to me with the following Note on the margin : — 


« John Timbrell, D.D., Vicar of Beckford, near Tewkes- 
bury (some years in advance of ninety), is at this time, 
May, 1862, visiting his Archdeaconry of Gloucester; he 
was inducted into the vicarage in 1797, sixty-five years 
since! ” 

As my friend is a very accurate man, and resi- 
dent in the Archdeaconry, I have no doubt that 
the statement may be relied on. N.B. 


“ Hurrorurumso:” “Tom Tuums”™ (3 §, i, 
411.) — 

“Ye Sons of Fire, read my HurLoruHrumso, 

Turn it betwixt your Finger and your Thumbo, 
And being quite out done, be quite struck dumbo.” 
Motto on Title-page. 

“This play was performed in 1722, at the Theatre 
in the Haymarket, above thirty nights. The Epilogue, 
by the late Dr. Byrom, of Manchester, was written with 
a friendly intention of pointing out to the Author the 
extravagance and absurdity of his play. Mr. Johnson, 
however, so far from perceiving the ridicule, received it 
as a compliment, and had it both spoken and printed.”— 
Newspaper Cutting. 

«“ The subject of the following Epitaph was buried at 
his own request in a solitary grove within a mile of 
Gawsworth Church, near Macclesfield: — 

“UnpDER Tuts STONE 
“ Rest the remains of Mr. SaMuEL Jonyson, 
Afterwards ennobled with the grand title of 


tory flame, 
Who after having been in his life distinct from all 
other men 
By the excentricities of his Genius 
Chose to retain the same character after his death 
And was at his own desire buried here, May 5th, 
AD. MDCCLXXIII, aged 82. 
“Stay thou whom Chance directs, or Ease persuades, 
To seek the quiet of these Sylvan shades, 
Here, undisturb’d, and hid from vulgar eyes, 
A Wit, Musician, Poet, Player, lies; 
A dancing-master too, in grace he shone, 
And all the arts of Op’ra were his own; 
In Comedy well skill’d, he drew Lorp FLAME, 
Acted the Part, and gain’d himself the Name. 
Averse to strife, how oft he’d gravely say 
These peaceful groves should shade his breathless clay, 
That when he rose again, laid here alone, 
No friend and he should quarrel for a bone : 
Thinking that were some old lame gossips nigh, 
They possibly might take his Leg or Thigh” 
Macelesfield Courier, Sept. 28th, 1811. 
The printed play has two dedicatory epistles; 
. “ ” 
one to Lady Delves, signed “ Lord Flame ;” the 
other to Lord Walpole, signed in the author's 
own name; and a somewhat aristocratic list of 
subscribers, in which Lord Walpole figures for 
thirty copies. Should H. M. Herts. like to see 
the play, I would gladly send it to him by post, 
on receipt of a line to that effect, addressed as 
below. .” 
Although a mass of gross absurdities, it still 
contains some noble thoughts, of which the two 
following may be taken as specimens : — 
“ Lord Flame.—Oh you, I know you well (pointing to 
the King), you are the most covetous Man in the Uni- 


verse, you give what you have away to the Poor, that 
' 
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— 
you may enjoy it all yourself; and when your time is to 
die, you'll not leave a Farthing behind you to fling 
away.” 


“He that lives in Pleasure runs up a Score, and he | 


that is afflicted, is paying Debts. 

My friend Mr. Alfred Roffe informs me that 
Johnson composed music for the songs in his 
play, @ copy of which he has met with in print, 

Tom Thumb, in the first and second editions, 
did not kill the ghost, but the ghost of Tom 
Thumb was killed by Lord Grizzle. See ed. 1730. 

S. H. Hariowe. 

2, North Bank, St. John’s Wood. 

§.T.P. anv D.D. (3° S. i. 318,°333.)—F. C. H. 
is no doubt quite right in taking D.D. (as Mr. 
Tucxett had done before him) as standing for the 
English “ Doctor of Divinity.” But, in the Eng- 
lish universities on a ceremonial occasion when 
Latin is used, a Doctor may describe himself as 
§.T.P. or S.'T.D., indifferently, as any one who has 
witnessed a university election, more Burgensium, 
can testify. And this is in accordance with an- 
cient practice ; a Doctor and a Professor in any 
Faculty are identical, according to the constitu- 
tion of the university. I would refer F. C. H. to 
Sir W. Hamilton’s Discussions, §c., p. 391, ed. 
1852; but the same truth is to be found in any 
work on university antiquities. 

Iam of course aware that by modern custom, 
the name “ Professor” is appropriated to certain 
salaried “ Readers,” “ Lectores;" but this does not 
alter the fact that S.T.P. may be, and is, used by 
simple Doctors who are no “ Professors” in the 
modern sense, to designate their degree. This is 
s0 common that I wonder that F. C. H. never 
noticed it. For instance, I have lying before me 
certain “ Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula ” 
..» “recensuit Martinus Josephus Routh, 8.T.P.” 
I suppose Dr. Routh’s authority in a matter of 
this kind is not to be disputed. He was not a 
“Professor of Theology ” in the special sense, but 
simply, in plain English, a “ Doctor of Divinity.” 
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When, however, the culprit was doomed to be 
hanged and afterwards beheaded, the first part 
of the sentence was always “ quhill he be deid,” 
i.e.“ until he be dead.” The practice of par- 
tial hanging and disembowelling (horrible as 
Mr. Greaves justly calls it) was unknown in 
Scotland till the treason law of that country 
(previously much milder) was assimilated to the 
English at the Union. 

There is no ground, therefore, for assuming 


| that the Marquis of Argyle’s shifting of his head 


| mitigated. 


So far as my observation goes, S.T.P. is far more | 


common on the title-pages of Latin works pub- 
lished in England than 8.T.D. 

If F. C. H. has any authority, in a university 
statute or the like, for distinguishing between 
“Professor” and “ Doctor,” I hope he will publish 
it; for I fancy most students of university his- 
tory are as ignorant as myself of such a distinc- 
tion, 8. C. 


_ Execution or Arcyre (3 §. i. 397.) —I feel 
indebted to Mr. Greaves for his correction of my 
former statement, which was not sufficiently ac- 
curate, as to the English mode of punishment. In 
tegard to the Scotch mode, I have looked into 
Various instances mentioned in Pitcairn’s Collec- 
tion of Trials, and find that it was sometimes 
hanging and beheading, and sometimes (in the | 
case of Peers almost invariably) beheading alone. 


at the block took place after a partial hanging 
and disembowelling ; and had indeed such been 
the fact, it would have been absurd in Sir George 
Mackenzie to allude to the shifting as showing any 
want of firmness. Let me add that the alleged 
circumstance referred to by Mr. Greaves of a 
culprit having, after he was half hanged and dis- 
embowelled, knocked down the executioner, is 
(even on the unlikely supposition that his arms 
were untied), utterly incredible, and would need 
much better authority than that which he gives 
for it. It would be fully as credible to be told 
that after the culprit was decapitated, he threw 
his head in the executioner's face. 

Pitcairn’s Collection does not come down to the 
date of the Marquis’s execution. pA 

Monastic Orpers (3™ S. i. 409.) — The habit 
of the Carthusians is entirely white, when worn 
in doors, but a black cloak and hood are worn over 
it when they appear abroad. The Cordeliers are 
the same as the Observantins, or Friars of the re- 
gular observance of the Rule of St. Francis, as 
distinguished from the Conventual Friars, who 
live in communities, and have the Rule somewhat 
The habit of the Cordeliers is brown, 
and confined round the waist with a cord, having 
knots in it at intervals, and hanging down on the 
right side. The habit of the Benedictine Monks 
is black. 

H. W. S. inquires if the Carthusians and Cor- 
deliers are offshoots from any other order. The 
Carthusians are an original order, founded by St. 
Bruno in 1084, but they follow in great measure 
the Rule of St. Francis. The Cordeliers, as above 
stated, are Franciscans. r. C. 


The Benedictine dress was black: hence they 
were called Black Monks in distinction to the 
Cistercians, who were known as White Monks. 

The Carthusians were a branch of the Benedic- 
tines; their habit was white with a black cloak. 
The Cordeliers or Franciscans were called Grey 
Friars from their dress, in distinction to the Do- 
minicans, who, for a similar cause, were known as 
Black Friars, and Carmelites as White Friars. 
They had their own special rule. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Sr. Caruertine’s Hixts (3™ S. i. 409.) — Mr. 


Lisle Bowles derived the name of Catherine Hills 
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from Cateran, which he said meant an armed man. 
The two St. Catherine's Hills in Hants known to 
me, one at Winchester, the other at Christchurch, 
were so-called from chapels dedicated to that 
saint. ‘The foundations of that at Winchester, 
which was destroyed by Cardinal Wolsey, were 
laid bare, I think, by the Archeological Associa- 
tion ; the marks of the other, near Christchurch, 
are still upon the brow of the hill, and the site is 
strongly delineated by the smoothness of the 
green sward, while all the ground about it is 
covered with gorse and heather. Some singular 
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clay knobs marked with a cross, and fragments of | 
Purbeck marble, limestone, and other building | 


materials,not found within several miles, can easily 
be dug up upon the spot. I hope shortly to hear 
that a perfect examination has been made of the 
site. 

The idea of building these chapels on prominent 
hills, doubtless arose from the old legend of St. 
Catherine being carried by angels to her grave 
on Mount Sinai. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


When I was a boy I remember hearing from an 
ancient dame in Aberdeen many curious stories 


about a St. Catherine’s Hill, which had to undergo | 


the process of levelling, in consequence of the 
formation of a new street, Union Street, and its 
approaches. Adelphi Court now leads to the site 
of the Hill, which was popularly considered, ac- 
cording to my venerable informant, as haunted by 
the fairy-folk, and the scene of many wonderful 
revels, to her accounts of which I listened with 
undoubting faith. Are the St. Catherine Hills in 
England associated with similar traditions of 
fairy-lore ? J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Gossamer (3' §S. i. 403.)—In German folk 
lore these curious films have very numerous de- 
nominations : Sommer-Fiiden, Marien-Fiiden, Ma- 
riengarn, &c. ‘The common people of the Catho- 
lic faith consider them as threads of the garments 
of the Virgin in which she was buried, and which 
fell from her on her ascension. The reason for 
their being called sommer- or summer-fiiden is 
from the idea that flying with them the summer 
flies away. From the time when they generally 
appear (the 21st September, St. Matthias the 
Apostle’s day), they are also called in Bavaria 
mittiichen-sommer, which again is frequently 
turned into Murien-sommer. For this period we 
have avery beautiful piece of poetry in Sagen der 
Baierischen Lande, by Schippner, N° 1127, Dei 
Liab Frua-Summa, in the dialect of the Altmiibl 
Thal, beginning — 

“ Wann koa Bloama mehr bliiaht, 
Und koa Grasel schiusst mehr, 
Wann da Wind voar eahms Laubat 
Treibt rauschat daher.” 





“ When no flower more blossoms, 
When the grass grows no more, 
When the wind drives the leaves 
In its fury before.” 

In these numerous attributions to heavenly 
patronage no doubt one may have been Herrgott. 
summer, from which the deduction may be right 
in the corruption of gossamer, by the elision of 
the first syllable. Wii Bett, Phil. Dr, 


Anonymous Tract (5 S. i. 368.) —This tract 
is assigned to Boyle in the Bodleian Catalogue on 
the authority of a contemporary MS. entry on 
the title-page of the library copy, which gives his 
name as that of the author. W. D. Macrar. 

Curistmas Day uNDER THE CoMMONWEALTH 
(3°¢ S. i. 246.) —Some pretty specimens of the 
littleness and bigotry of the Puritans will be 
found in the Records of Broad-mead Chapel, 
Bristol, printed some years since by the Hanserd 
Knollys Society. Amongst other instances, I 
remember the laudations bestowed upon a certain 
Mrs. Kelly, “the Bristol Deborah,” who “ would 
keep open her shop on the time they called Christ- 
mas Day; and sit sewing in her shop, as a wit- 
ness for God in the midst of the city, in the face 
of the sun, and in the sight of all men!” 

“ How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man!” 
Doveras ALLPort, 

Epsom. 

Srirne: Stituy (3 S. i. 410.) —In Sheffield, 
we have many “ smithies,” and more “ stithies”: 
the latter word undoubtedly, and everywherg 
meaning “ anvil,” as Ray explains it—the former 
a smith’s shop. The “stythe,” or choke-damp 
of the northern pitmen, is the “ smithen” of our 
forgemen: a term applied to the carbonic-acid 
gas arising from their fires under certain circum- 
stances, or to other stifling effluvia of a similar 
nature. I have not met with other instances in 
print where the “stithy” was confounded with 
“ the smithy.” D. 

Paceant (3" §. i. —-.) — A correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” puts me to the blush by directly ap- 
plying to me for a Dutch derivation of the word 
pageant. After some research I have come to the 
conclusion, that we both must make amend 
honorable to your learned and friendly medium 
of intercommunication, and inquire whether pa 
geant, in its original meaning of triumphal car, 
may in some probability, represent the Anglicised 
form of our Dutch wagen, from whence your 
waggon? It is useless to remind you, that 10 
the public shows of our rhetoricians, as still in 
some outlandish processions, a monster-vehicl? 
constituted the principal pageant. 

Joun H. van Lenner. 
Zeyst, near Utrecht. 
P.S. Will you allow me to correct a slip of the 
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pen in my explanation of “ Whip up Smouchy or 
Pont” (3"¢ S. i. 239)? In the ninth line of the 
second column I wrote submit, and meant surmise. 
On p. 86, col. 2, 1. 24, from beneath, your reader 
changed my farded into faded. It may seem of | 
no consequence, but my words are the expression 
of my thoughts. 

Pore Joan (1" S. iii. 265, 306, 395, 463; vi. 
483; 2°¢ S. xi. 187, 252; xii. 349.) -—-Two years 
after the publication of the latest of the Notes in 
the Ist Series of “N. & Q.” above referred to, 
which is the last one that has a direct reference to 
the subject, namely, in 1854, a work was pub- 
lished in New York, in two volumes small 8vo, 
called “A Refutation of Milner’s End of Contro- | 
versy, in a series of letters addressed to the most 
Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Roman Catholic 
irchbishop of Baltimore, by John H. Hopkins, 
D.D., LL.D. (Protestant) Bishop of Vermont.” 
Letter xxvi., vol. ii. pp. 13 —23, is devoted to the 
examination of the evidence on which is founded 
the history of Pope Joan; which, the Bishop says, 
“it has become fashionable to call a fable ever 
since the Protestant Blondel, and the critic and 
philosopher Bayle, published their refutation.” 
The learned Bishop then critically examines the 
evidence, and comes to this conclusion : — 

“ On the whole, therefore, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that the evidence is decisive in favour of its 
truth, Messrs. Bayle, Biondel, and Bower to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And I am very confident that any 
candid mind, accustomed to the weighing of evidence, 
will concur in the result, and consider the proof amply 
sufficient to establish any fact in history.” 

That the good—for he is good as well as 
learned — Bishop has himself a “candid mind, 
accustomed to the weighing of evidence,” espe- 
cially of evidence of the description in question, | 
will be readily admitted by every one who knows 
him and his published writings, particularly his 
The Church of Rome, in her Primitive Purity, 
compared with the Church of Rome at the Present 
Day (1837); and his History of the Confessional 
(1850). 

Cooke's Dialogue, referred to by Mr. Har- 
RINGTON in 1" §. iii. 306, though very prolix, is 
really valuable for the great number of authori- 
ties cited in support of the respective allegations 
of the two imaginary antagonists. It will be 
found, reprinted from the edition of 1625, in 
vol. iv. of The Harleian Miscellany, 8vo, edition of 
1809, pp. 9—109.* Eric. 

Ville Marie, Canada. 

“Ranz Canora” (2™ §, xii. 503; 3° S, i. 
434.)—I can assert with some authority and con- 
fidence, that the late Mr. Gilbert Wakefield never 





_(* In inserting this communication, we wish it to be 

distinetly understood, that we do so on account of the 
Libliographical information it contains; and not for the 
purpose of reviving the controversy. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 





wrote a piece bearing the above title; and I am 
quite sure he was incapable of perverting learn- 
ing or wit by publishing anything of a profane or 
indecent character. R. W. 


Guost Stories (3" §S. i. 427.) —I took the 
point in Booty’s case, “ N. & Q.” 1S. iii. 170. 
One so obvious must, I think, have been taken 
before. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Warre Quakers (2 S. xi. 362; 3° S. i. 
389.)—In reply to Mr. Luoyp's Queries, I send 
the following particulars. In 1835-6, Joshua 
Jacob and his wife took a leading part in the 
Dublin Quakers’ monthly meeting, and endea- 
voured to revive many of the obsolete customs of 
the early Quakers. They succeeded in adding to 
the Book of Discipline several stringent rules ; 
but eventually, the “leadings and guidings,” the 
“willings and runnings,” of this worthy pair 
proved too much for the digestion of the Socicty, 
so they separated themselves from it. Joshua 
then published a series of tracts, which be had 
the assurance to entitle The Truth as it is in Jesus, 
in which he attempted to prove that the White 
Quakers, and they only, were the true followers 
of George Fox. There could be no difficulty, 
I should imagine, in substantiating the fact that 
they attempted to go about naked. I have a 
pretty distinct remembrance of reading accounts 
in the Irish papers of their having been brought 
to the police offices for this offence; and if so, 
the police records would furnish full particulars. 
They left Clondalkin some years ago, and I be- 
lieve still hold together somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rathmines, or Rathfarnham, in the 
outskirts of Dublin. 

Let me refer Mr. Luoyp to a most remarkable 
and interesting book—the only book that has 


| ever appeared which unveils Quakerism, and en- 


ables us to know it as it really is— Quakerism ; 
or, The Story of my Life, Dublin, 1851. As the 
respected author has since given her name in full 
in another work on the same subject, I may men- 


| tion that this valuable work was written by Mrs. 


Thomas Grier, formerly Miss Strangman of Water- 
ford, who for forty years was a member of the 
Society of Friends. The last chapter treats of 
the White Quakers, Ermionnacn. 


Horsks FRIGHTENED AT THE Sicut or A CAMEL 
(2"° S. viii. 354, 406.) — Since my Query in the 
above, I have noted a couple of instances recorded 
in the Hezapla on Lev. xi. 4, and which may not 
be out of place to detail in “ N. & Q.” 


“ The Camell hath naturall enmity with the Horse, as 
Cyrus (Herod, lib. i.) vsed this stratagem against the 
Babylonians who excelled in horsemanship; for the 
Camell, both with his sight and strong smell terrifieth 
the horse..... . This naturall enmity betweene the 
Camell and the horse, is observed by Aristotle (De Histor., 
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lib. vi. cap. 18.), that the Camell alwayes and altogether is 
an Adversary to the Horse.” 

But, as the old saying runs, one fact is worth a 
thousand arguments; I enclose a cutting from the 
Huddersfield Chronicle of April 19, 1862, which 
is not only a fact, but an illustration of 


“ HonSES FRIGHTENED BY CAMELS.—On Wednesday, 
Sanger’s travelling circus and menagerie left Scarborough 
for Malton. The caravans passed safely through the 
village of Snainton, but not without considerably ruffling 
the tempers of two horses which were yoked to a corn 
drill. A short distance behind was a group of camels 
belonging to the circus; but the horses refused to meet 
them, and, wheeling round, set off with the drill at full 
speed. 
fears of the horses, or make them face the camels, Un- 
fortunately, the driver of the horses, Thomas Stubbs, was 
knocked down and run over, and is greatly injured by 
the drill, besides receiving a broken leg.” 

Grorce Luioyp. 

Thurstonland. 


Sire Francis Drake (3" S. i. 409.) —An ac- 


count of the ceremony of his knightage will be | 


found in Camden, pp. 354—360 ; Stowe, p. 687 ; 
Harris, vol. i. p. 19. James GILbERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We may well be pardoned if, on this week of sight- 


seeing, we dedicate this portion of our journal to a few | 


Notes not upon Books, but upon those matters to which 
during the last few days public attention has been more 
immediately directed. First among these, in importance 
as in interest, stands 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Exuisrrion. Of the permanent 
success of this great work, Wednesday last gave unde 


niable evidence. On the day of the most crowded Derby 


that has ever been known, upwards of 50,000 visitors | 


presented themselves at the Exhibition; and those who 
watched these masses most narrowly, had the gratifica- 


tion of finding that the impression which the sight of the | 


varied objects of beauty and utility there collected pro- 
duced upon them, was one of thorough and hearty satis- 
faction. Perhaps there has been no incident connected 
with the Exhibition, which has touched the public sym- 


pathy more deeply, than Her Majesty’s large purchase of | 


tickets, to be distributed among the men employed in its 


construction, in order that those who gave their energies | 


to the work might see the result of their labours. 


The Art Treasures Cotiection, which has been for | 


some months past accumulating at the Sourm Kensinc- 
Ton Museum, next deserves our notice. The Collection, 
encirely contributed on loan, includes goldsmiths’ work, 
jewels, carvings in ivory, decorative furniture, bronzes, 
porcelain and pottery, glass, enamels, ancient illumina- 
tions, bookbindings, embroidered vestments, miniatures, 


&ec. Following the example of Her Majesty the Queen, | 


who has contributed without reserve many of the choicest 
Art Treasures of the Crown, almost all collectors of im- 
portance in Great Britain have lent their aid, and will 
have their collections represented by the most valued 
specimens. It may indeed safely be said, that so rich a 


gathering has never before been brought together in one 
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It was afterwards found impossible to calm the | 
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building. All admirers of art, and lovers of antiquarigg 
study, will be delighted with this unparalleled display, 

Tue Arcr-roLocicaL Ixstirvte has also opened g 
special Exhibition of peculiar interest, illustrating the 
Arts of Enamel and Niello, not only in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, but in countries of the East; but mom 
especially the varieties of the Art of Enamel, hitherts 
very imperfectly known during the so-called Celtic ang 
the Roman period, and in comparison with these, speci. 
mens of the Enamels produced at Limoges, in Germany, 
and in Italy. Specimens of Niello — relics of extreme 
rarity —from the earliest period to the times of Finiguerra, 
and the origin of Caleography, add to the interest ang 
value of this Exhibition. 

Tue Soctat Science Association. — The sixth Se. 
sion of this Association, commencing with a special 
Service at Westminster Abbey on Thursday, is to by 
signalised by a Soirée on Saturday evening in the 
Palace of Westminster, which has been granted for that 
purpose by the First Commissioner of Public Works 
Guildhall, Exeter Hall, and the College of Physiciang 
will all be open for the meetings and for the reception of 
the members. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the Master 
of the Rolls, with his characteristic liberality, has just 
issued a new order, by which literary students visiting 
the Record Office (with which the State Paper Offices 
now combined), in Rolls Buildings, Chancery Lane, may 
henceforth consult any State Papers in his keeping, dows 
to the death of King George II. Hitherto it was me 
quired, in order to see any state document dated subs 
quently to the Revolution of 1688, to obtain a speci 
license from the Home Secretary. These increased facili- 
ties for making historical researches, under this new 
rule, will be duly appreciated, no doubt, by our literary 
friends. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


BOOKS 


Mitt’s Seamonw on rue Temrration or ova Lonp. 
8. P. G. Mowraty Reconn. Vol. for 1952 

eee Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to 

sent to Messas. Bett. & Datov, Publishers of “ NOTES 
QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street, B.C. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and 
dress are given for that purpose: — 

Rers’s Excycrorapna. Vol. XXIV. 
Betcamy's Binte. dto. 2 Vols. 
Bacon's Orvs Masses. Folio, 
Gutpin'’s Lakes or Exotann. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70, Newgate Street, City. 


Matices to Correspondents. 


Notes on Books, inclw7ing those on The Leadbeater Papers; The 
Italian Sculpture Collection at South Kensington; Thrupp's Angie 
Saxon Home; and Burn's History of Parish Registers, in our next. 


+ Moxrausan. W'e have a letter for this correspondent, Wheat 
4 ent? 


shall it 

J. Fosten (Sunderland) will see that the Queries ‘were too purl 

personal, 

Zeta. Esther, by the Rev. C. B. Greatrex, is a poem of four cant 
isford’s Poems, and ‘The Chessboard of Life, by Quis, are not init 
sh Museum. 

Ennatom.—3rd S. i. p. 434, col. i. line 21, for “ Earl of Bellamore™ 
read “ Earl of Bellamont.” 

“ Norges anp Quenres” ts published at noon on Friday, and # als 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stamrep Covrns for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the He 
yearly Inox) is lls. 4d., which may ~— by Post O) 

Javour of Messns. Bert anv Daxoy, 19, Fixer Sraset, E.0.; @ whom 

all Commonications ron 18 Eprron should be addressed. 
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